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PREFACE. 



The pieces * contained in the present small volume arc 
selected from contributions to Chambers's Journal, and 
from various occasional literary productions, ranging over 
a period of upwards of thirty years. 

W. C. 
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SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION.* 

StTBJECTS of conversation are sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to be had. I have known many a company of 
well-dressed men and women feel themselves most awkwardly 
situated for want of something to talk about. The weather, 
said to be a never-failing subject, cannot hold out above a 
few minutes at a time. It will stand a round or two rounds, 
but not more. It is then knocked up for the evening, and can- 
not with decency be again brought forward. Being thus 
disposed of, the subject of 'news* is tabled; but, as a matter 
of course, there being ' no news stirring/ ' not a word/ ' no- 
thing in the papers/ that subject is also soon despatched. If 
there happen to be any very remarkable occurrence worth 
talking of, what a blessing it is on such occasions ! It is food 
for the company a whole night, and may be again and again 
brought above-board for their amusement. But it much more 
frequently happens that there is no exciting event to talk 
about, and then the condition of the company is truly miser- 

* Written in 1832. 
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able. There being ladies present, or there being two factions 
in the room, politics are proscribed ; and even if they could 
be brought forward, the question of reform immediately comes 
in with all its tiresomeness, and is put down by general con- 
sent. Every attempt at getting up a topic failing, the 
company look into the fire, or in each other's faces, or begin 
to examine with much interest the pattern of the carpet ; and 
the silence which ensues is truly terrific. A slight whisper 
is the only sound in the apartment, and is caught at or watched 
by the company, for it may chance to be the commencement 
of a conversation in which they may join, without exciting 
particular attention. But it, too, dies away. It was only a 
passing under-current of remark, between the two married 
ladies in the blue and white turbans, on the dearth of coals, 
the difficulty of getting good servants, or the utility of keeping 
children muffled in flannel night-gowns from October till 
March, At length some good soul makes an effort to brush 
away his diffidence. He projects a remark across the room 
towards the little man with the smirking countenance, about 
Mr This, or Miss That, or Signor Such-a-thing, who are at 
present enlivening the town with their exhibitions. The 
remark is in itself a very ordinary remark, but it has its use ; 
it quickens the intellects of those who hear it, and the tongues 
of a number of individuals are set a-going upon the subject 
of theatrical amusements, singing in the Assembly Booms, 
Pasta, Paganini, and private parties, so that the original 
remark is lost sight o£ and the company go on pretty well with 
what it has produced, for perhaps half an hour. All these 
topics being exhausted, another horrible silence ensues. The 
company again look into the fire, or in one another's faces, 
and once more examine the carpet What is to be said next] 
All think upon saying something, yet nobody speaks. The 
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national mauvaise honte is now displayed to the height of its 
perfection. The agony of the company, however, approaches 
its crisis. The awful stillness is broken, and in a most natural 
and unexpected manner. The young man in the starched 
cravat, sitting in the corner of the room near the end of the 
piano, who has been thinking what he shall say or do for the 
last half hour, takes heart of grace ; he rises and snuffs the 
candles, going through the self-imposed duty in as neat and 
elegant a style as he can possibly affect. The snuffing of the 
candles is an operation which every member of the company 
has seen performed ten thousand times ; but it affords interest 
for even the ten-thousandth and first time. It may not 
intrinsically be worth heeding, yet, in a case of this nature, 
it is of very great importance. It suggests a new theme, and 
that is exactly what is wanted, for one subject invariably 
leads to the discussion of half-a-dozen others. The operation 
of snuffing the candles, therefore, induces some one to remark 
on the beauty of gaslight. Then this brings on a disquisi- 
tion on the danger of introducing it into private houses ; its 
cost in comparison with oil is next touched upon; then 
follows an observation about the last illumination, which 
leads to reminiscences of similar displays on the occasions of 
the great naval victories — the victories lead to Nelson — 
Nelson, to his biographer Southey — Southey, to poetry — 
poetry, to Byron — and Byron, to Greece. This whirl of con- 
versation, however, also runs out ; an accident jars it, and it 
is all over. Suddenly the speakers pause, as if they had 
received a galvanic shock ; one small voice is alone left pro- 
minent above the silence ; but finding itself unsupported, it 
is immediately lowered to a whisper, and the whisper subsides 
to a dead silence. 

I have often pitied the host or hostess on occasions of this 
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nature ; but I could not help blaming them for not providing 
against such dismal pauses in the conversation of their parties. 
To guard against these occurrences, I would recommend them 
to bring forward what I have remarked to be never-failing 
sources of conversational entertainment, namely, a tolerably 
good-looking cat, a lap-dog, or a child. The last is the best. 
It ought to be about two years of age, and be able to walk. 
If adroitly played off, or permitted to play, it will amuse the 
party for an hour at least. It must be placed on the hearth- 
rug, so as to attract all eyes ; and while in the room, no other 
subject of discourse will be thought of. Any endeavour to 
draw off attention, by the relation of some entertaining 
anecdote, will be deemed sedition against the majesty of the 
household. If a cat, a dog, or an interesting child cannot be 
conveniently had, I would advise the invitation of some one 
who has a loud voice and the happy effrontery of speaking 
incessantly, however ridiculously, on all subjects; a person 
who can speak nonsense to any extent, and has the reputation 
of being a most agreeable companion. This man is of vast 
use in tabling subjects ; for he has no diffidence or modesty, 
and has a knack of turning every observation to account 
His voice also serves as a cover to much by-conversation ; 
there being hundreds who speak fluently enough, provided a 
bagpipe were kept playing beside them, or who could have 
their voices drowned by some other species of noise. The 
loud and voluble talker is therefore an excellent shelter for 
those of weaker nerves, and will be found a useful ingredient 
in all mixed companies. 

The difficulty of starting subjects of conversation, as well 
as the difficulty of sustaining them, is often as observable 
when two acquaintances meet in the street, as when a roomful 
of company is collected. The unhappy pair exhaust all that 
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they can remember they ought to say to each other, in the 
space of a minute and a half, and another minute may be 
consumed in going through the process of taking a pinch of 
snuff; the next half minute is spent in mutual agony. 
Neither knows how to separate. As the only chance of 
release, one of the parties at last brings in a joke, or what is 
meant to be such, to his aid. The other, of course, feels 
bound to laugh, and both seizing the opportunity, escape in 
different directions under cover of the witticism. 



FITS OF THEIFT. 

Nothing is more common in the middle ranks of life than 
to find housewives taking what may be called fits of thrift. 
Though sensible women in their way, excellent advisers and 
charming gossips, and though by no means spenders on a 
great scale, they have no enduring principle of economy, but 
are only frugal by fits and starts. They take qualms of 
thriftiness now and then — sometimes from reading a string 
of plausible receipts for cookery on a cheap scale, or from 
being struck with the excellent arrangements in the house- 
hold of a friend, who tells her, that, by managing in such 
and such a manner, salting all her own beef, and making all 
her own preserves, she has, one way and another, saved a 
good deal of money, which is really a thing of some 
consequence in these bad times, when so little is coming in. 
This chronic frugality is common to single ladies, under, as 
well as above, one-and-twenty, and to married ladies with 
large families. The fits have different tendencies, although 
the prevailing symptoms are the same. Occasionally the 
furor seizes one single young lady in a family of sisters ; and 
I have seen that it comes on most commonly in the spring. 
In such cases the disease perhaps takes the direction of butter 
and eggs. Some day about the month of April or May, and 
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when breakfast is on the table, the young lady begins to 
make observations on the dearth and rancidity of the butter. 
I declare for my part, says she, we have been poisoned for 
the last six months with that stuff that we get from the 
woman who keeps the little shop in the area on the opposite 
side of the street. You know it was only out of pity to her, 
when her husband was burnt to death at the distillery, that 
we said that we would take some small things from her; 
but you see she does not keep wholesome articles, and really, 
in my opinion, it is high time we were looking about for 
something we can trust to. "With this sort of discourse the 
young notable opens the plan of her campaign. She says she 
is resolved to rise every morning at seven, and go with a 
basket herself to the market. The mornings, she says, are 
now greatly lengthened out, and, besides saving a penny a 
pound on the butter, and getting a better article, she is 
confident the walk will prove of great benefit to her health. 
It may always be observed that the husband, father, or elder 
brother of the notable, never makes any objections when such 
schemes of saving are propounded. They know intuitively 
that the whole is a delusion, which will work itself off in a 
week or two ; that the same disease has visited the family 
once every year about the same period ever since they can 
recollect, and that it will now, as formerly, only furnish a 
little harmless temporary excitement in the house. Armed 
with a negative approval from these relations, together with 
a pound note, the young notable starts next Saturday morning 
between seven and eight o'clock, and after taking half an hour 
to array herself in an undress, studiously selecting for the 
occasion a shabbyish shawl, and a pair of shoes that she puts 
on only on * bad days,' also a straw bonnet faded both in the 
material and in the ribbon, she sallies tforth with her basket 
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to the market. With what an air of knowingness she goes from 
cart to cart, examining, tasting, and smelling their contents ! 
How she tries to elicit, by cross-questioning the man in the 
sky-blue coat, or the blowsky girl in the dimity head-gear, 
sitting amidst their savoury boxes with leather hinges, every 
particular in the history of the butter ; where and when it 
was made, and why it happens to be up this morning, and so 
forth. How she wanders amidst the egg-women, holding up 
the eggs between her and the light, asking if they be sure 
they are not Orkney eggs, and what their probable age may 
be % What with toiling up and down the market for three 
quarters of an hour, and beating down the prices in a most 
exemplary manner, she at last accomplishes her purchases, 
and brings home her cargo of native produce. When you 
come down to breakfast, you will be at once reminded of 
what has been going on, by the air of superiority and triumph 
assumed by Miss Notable. She thinks that by rising an 
fcour sooner than any body else, and saving, as she thinks, the 
sum of twopence, she has purchased the character of a thrifty 
personage, and, consequently, is entitled to look down upon 
the whole house. There is no end to her account of how she 
managed to find out the best butter in the cart, and how she 
higgled the man out of a halfpenny in the pound. When 
she places a slice of this extraordinary butter before you, she 
takes care to shew you how fresh the colour is, and waits 
with impatience to hear your expected, and not to be dispensed 
with, praise of its taste. The butter she has bought is, in 
fact, her pet for the whole week. She considers it as her 
butter ; and if any visitor slight it, by not paying it the 
necessary compliments, he is of course not indebted to her for 
any future invitation to the house. 

A fit of thrift of this nature lasts generally three or four 
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weeks, seldom more. I have seen it continue a fortnight in 
tolerable strength ; it then declines, and wears off" towards 
the fourth Saturday. The decline of this household disease 
is as amusing in its way as its increase. The young lady 
begins to find, that, so far from improving her health or 
strength by such morning exercise, she only ' makes herself 
out/ and is unfit to do anything else the whole day. And 
then it is, after all, only to save a few halfpence. She also 
finds that her purchases do not always turn well out, and 
that she cannot coax her father, or the rest of them, to be 
perpetual admirers of her butter and eggs. As a get-off, she 
commences a eulogy on her butter, which, she says, is sold 
by a man in Eose Street — a person who was once a farmer, 
but was reduced by misfortunes to open a small shop in the 
town, and sell dairy produce. This man, she says, is experienced 
in butter, and imports every week as much as will serve a 
dozen families. She has made interest with him through 
the servant to be counted one of his regular customers, and 
he will supply the family at all times exactly at the market 
price, not a farthing more. This new plan helps greatly as 
a solace to the conscience in abandoning her morning airings 
with her basket and dishabille ; and so she gradually 
subsides into the ordinary routine of domestic arrange- 
ments. 

The married notable is subject to fits of thrift in a greater 
or less degree about the months of October and November. 
Some day at dinner, when there happens to be rather a poorish 
leg of lamb on the table, and not much else, she opens her 
attack by saying, in a peevishly authoritative manner, that 
really the family has been long enough on fresh meat ; that, 
for her part, the lamb that they have had so often does not 
agree with her, and that she would rather prefer a good salt 

B 
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herring. ' Mrs Lockhart has just been telling me that the 
doctor has advised them to eat twice or thrice a week a piece 
of salt meat — that is to say, a piece of beef newly powdered, 
just the fresh taste off it, and hardly having the appearance 
of the saltpetre at the bone ; and I do think that we cannot 
do better than just follow such a sensible man's advice, and 
get two or three pieces next "Wednesday for salting — you 
know it will be a great saving of money.' The drift of all 
this is, that the husband shall forthwith exhibit on the table 
a couple of twenty-shilling notes ; but as he knows that these 
handy pieces of paper are sometimes not very easily got, he 
perhaps tries to throw an obstacle or two in the way of the 
salting project, and, for instance, mentions that his wife has 
no convenience for curing beef. You observe, says he, it 
requires a tub, or something of that sort, and, besides, there 
is a great knack in curing the meat thoroughly ; and if you 
do not take care, you will spoil the whole. As a matter of 
course, these or similar observations cannot hold good in the 
face of a wife under a fit of thrift. All you can say is home 
down, and the money is at length consigned with a groan to 
the steel purse of the good lady, who, next day — for she is 
in the fidgets till her purpose is executed — sets out in her 
muff and shawl (the first time for the season) on an expedition, 
first to lay in her beef, and then to buy a sufficient and 
commodious salting can. Well, the can, that darling object 
of a notable's ambition, is purchased. The beef is salted ; 
and the goodman and his family are shortly put on salt meat, 
whether they like such fare or otherwise. The thrifty lady 
all this time takes care, on every occasion, to shew off her 
beef as well worthy of being tasted by visitors ; and the short 
and long of it is, that the said beef is eaten up in half the 
time it is expected to last ; fresh meat begins to shew itself 
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more frequently at your table, and the fit is put aside till 
another opportunity occur of playing it off. 

These are very ordinary instances of fits of thrift ; hut there 
are hundreds of the same description which I could mention. 
Sometimes the fit takes the direction of a new gown for going 
out with on bad days, to save others of a better sort ; at 
another time it is 'a house-gown,' as * really my best black 
silk one is absolutely getting wasted with having to go so 
often into the kitchen. Occasionally it is the hiring of two 
maid-servants, ' so that the washings need not any longer be 
given out;' at other times it is the buying of a crumb-cloth, . 
to save the carpet, or the purchasing of loads of old china and 
crockery at auctions. I have seen all the ladies in the house 
manifest this frenzy by working their own lace, or painting 
pictures which had to be hung in dear gilded frames. Again, 
I have noticed it in great vigour in a family in town resolving to 
have a garden, so as to grow their own vegetables. It comes 
on very frequently in a desire to dye old ribbons, or feathers, 
or ' dress* shawls ; in which case the lady who is affected sets 
out on a voyage of discovery through all the obscure courts 
and alleys about the town, seeking for some old woman whom 
they have heard of as being ' the best* at these processes of 
renovation. It may be remarked, that the fit visits the 
nation, like an epidemic, towards the end of July. Almost 
every house in the kingdom is then thrown into an uproar 
by the ladies, young and old, confederating to manufacture 
gooseberry jam or current jelly. Such a requisition is there 
then in all quarters for 'brass pans/ and such a deal of money 
is spent in this popular confectionery ! At the approach, and 
during the continuance of the epidemic, the husbands very 
wisely make no remonstrance, well knowing that such would 
be utterly thrown away. You know, my dear, would say 
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the thrifty spouse, we shall require at least two dozen pints 
this season ; for nothing is more useful in a house, in case 
of colds ; and you will remember how much good a spoonful 
or two did little George last February, when we thought he 
was going to take the fever ; indeed the doctor said it had 
been the very saving of his life. Nothing, of course, can 
withstand an appeal to such authority ; so the money is 
disbursed for the purchase of the fruit and other materials, 
although the goodman never can exactly see how some 
pounds' worth of jelly should be laid up in store, all for the 
sake of needing two tea-spoonfuls. 

Sometimes the family is so unfortunate as to get an oven, and 
a particularly economical Miss undertakes to bake what is 
called family bread. A great saving is expected from this 
source ; but it soon turns out that so much of the article is 
given away to friends, as a kind of curiosity, or to impress them 
with a sense of the economy practised in the house, that a 
great deal more is lost than gained by the novelty. In fact, 
it always turns out, as in the case of the Vicar of Wakefield 
and his thrice-notable spouse, that these chronic economists 
are not observed to make their husbands any richer by their 
contrivances, so much is lost by the expense of the experiment, 
compared with what is gained by the short duration of the 
practice. 
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* By the bye, do you know who that genteel-looking young 
man is, that I see constantly hanging about the Wilsons] 
Go where I will, I am sure to see him along with one or 
other of the young ladies. Last "Wednesday night, having 
occasion to call on Mrs Wilson about the character of 
a servant, whom did I see stuck up in a corner of the sofa 
but this same young gentleman, discussing with Miss Jessy, 
if I understood it rightly, the merits of a patent thread paper; 
I next night saw him with them in the pit of the Theatre, 
the third seat from the orchestra ; and I am positive that he 
is ten times oftener in their seat at church than in his own, 
wherever that may be.' Such is the sort of question that 
some well-meaning, but curious female controller-general of 
society puts on observing a dangler in high practice. The 
danglers are a class of young men belonging to some idle 
profession, who are never happy unless they be on terms of 
intimate acquaintance in families having one or two daughters 
come to a marriageable time of life. Having effected an 
introduction, it is impossible to tell how — most likely at a 
soiree, where he made quite a sensation by dancing the 
Lancers in a first-rate style, or through means of another 
dangler or friend of the family, or, what is more likely still, 
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through an acquaintanceship with a brother of the young ladies, 
picked up at a fencing-school — the dangler falls into a habit of 
dropping in at all seasons, and, in a short time, from being 
a good-looking young man, and of tolerable address, becomes 
a privileged person in the household. If there be any dinner, 
tea, or supper party, Mr Brown is sure to be put down first 
on the list, or is there of his own accord; and, from his 
frequent appearances on such occasions, a certain kind of 
understandiny as to his motives prevails among all descrip- 
tions of regular visitors. The dangler thus makes himself a 
species of necessary evil in the family. He brings all the 
floating small-talk of the town to the young ladies ; speaks 
to them about concerts, playactors, and charity sermons; 
helps the tea-kettle, and has a habit of saying 'allow me,' and 
making a movement as if to rise, when anything is to be 
lifted ; converses on the prevailing colour in the new winter 
dresses, and leads the laugh when anything droll is mentioned. 
When Miss Jessy and Miss Sally go out for a walk, or on any 
necessary piece of duty, the dangler has a knack of hitting 
the exact time they are to leave the house, and, with an 
inclination, offers his arm, but always has a tendency to- be 
on the side next Miss Jessy. At * kirk or at market,' the 
dangler acts the obliging young man, being equally ready to 
carry a parasol, or look out the place in the Bible or Psalm- 
book. The dangler, in short, is ubiquitous in his services, 
and so, as a matter of course, all the world put him down as 
a favoured suitor of one or other of the young ladies. * Take 
my word for it,' says Mrs Gavine, to her friend Mrs Brother- 
stone, 'it is a set thing that young Tom Brown is after 
Jessy Wilson, and there's no doubt he'll get her too. I'm 
sure they've been long enough in making it up at any rate ; 
for, to my certain knowledge, he used to call when they lived 
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in George Street, and that is more than three years since.* 
* Indeed,' replies the party addressed, ' I'm not so sure about 
it as all that. I have always had my own opinion that he is 
one of those flirting fellows that never know their own mind 
for three minutes at a time, and, whatever they do, take 
always good care never to come to the point. However 
I dare say he gets enough of encouragement, and they 
may take their own way of it, for me. Had the father 
not been a poor silly man, he would have settled 
the matter long ere this.' There are strong grounds 
for belief that Mrs Brotherstone is not far from the 
truth in her opinion of our hero Mr Brown. Under the 
indistinct idea that he is in love with a young lady, when he 
is no such thing, the dangling genteel young man haunts her 
wherever she goes, gets recognised by her father or mother 
as a suitable enough match for their daughter, flirts about 
her for a year or two, without, be it remarked, ever having 
spoken a word to her of personal esteem or attachment, yet 
insinuated himself so far into her good graces by his actions and 
looks — his everlasting dangling — that he knows he could get 
her at any time for the asking ; then, behold, when he sees 
he can secure another with a better fortune, or, in his eyes, 
some other great recommendation, he leaves the long 
assiduously-courted young lady to pine over her solitary fate. 
How often is this the case in the middle ranks of life. How 
many hundreds and thousands of amiable young women have* 
had cause to rue that they ever gave any permanent encourage- 
ment to a dangler. Such a character acts like a blight on the 
fete of a young lady ; for he not only consumes her valuable 
time, and distracts her feelings, but prevents real and modest 
admirers from making advances ; wherefore, in the end, she 
has perhaps to marry a person of inferior respectability, or 
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remain on the list of old maids. Such a result forms the 
worst feature in the case of the dangler. Heedless of the 
havoc he is committing in the fate of the young lady ; not 
reflecting that what has heen simple killing of time or amuse- 
ment to him has been protracted torture to a sensitive female, 
who, probably, all the while pardons him, from the impres- 
sion that he is only waiting till he can conveniently make a 
declaration, he either starts off after a new object, or grows 
cool in his attentions, after the bloom of her youth is fled. 
Yet, wo have known danglers deservedly caught in their own 
cunning devices. The eldest daughter of the family, to 
whom he has long been in his own opinion attached, is 
carried off, as it were, out of his very grasp, when he thought 
himself most secure ; and he probably enters into a campaign 
of dangling with the younger ; but she is also married before 
he has time to make up his resolution, and he is left in a 
qucerish, desolate condition. In such cases, we have known 
the dangler of half-a-dozen years pretend to feel hurt, and 
actually * wonder* how Miss Wilson or Miss Any-body-else 
* was in such a hurry to get off, for it was well known to Iter 
that nobody felt so much attached to her as himself' Such 
is the* drivel of a disconcerted dangler. He breaks his 
acquaintance with the family ' which has used him so very 
ill,' and looks about him for means of revenge in marrying 
some * extraordinary great match.' He procures an acquaint- 
ance with the accomplished and elegant Miss Blackitt, who 
lives with her aunt in the Crescent, and who, it is currently 
reported, has three thousand pounds at her own disposal, besides 
expectations from her uncle the lieutenant-colonel in India. 
The aunt, who is a knowing hand in the science of dangling, 
encourages his addresses, but takes care not to be long in 
fixing him, by asking him with an air (some day about twenty 
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minutes past twelve o'clock, when lie had called in a pair of 
washed gloves to escort the young lady to the Exhibition, 
' what his intentions are regarding her niece.' Of course, Mr 
Brown protests — rather in a flutter, however — that his 
'intentions' are beyond all measure 'honourable.' The 
marriage in such a case soon ensues, and the dangler is 
beautifully noosed with a girl who, according to the report of 
the controllers-general of the neighbourhood, ' cannot put on 
her own clothes,' ' who has all kinds of bad habits,' not a 
penny of fortune, no expectations from her uncle in India — 
he being a married man with five mulatto daughters — and, 
consequently, to sum up the story, makes the dangler 
miserable for all the rest of his life. 



KESPECTABLE AND NOT KESPECTAELE. 

All the virtues, all the decencies, all the merits, are now- 
included in Great Britain in one word, and that is — 
respectable. We never ask how a man behaves, and hardly 
concern ourselves about his possession or non-possession of 
brilliant, amiable, or useful qualities; we ask if he is 
respectable, and if we receive a decided answer, are content 
Respectable means different things in different places, and 
with different men. A witness on ThurtelTs trial described 
Weare as a respectable man — he kept a gig. It may be 
ruled on some other occasion that there is no respectability 
under a chaise and pair ; and, on the other hand, there may 
be some conditions of society, in which this sumum bonum 
is supposed to reside in a four-wheeled vehicle with a leathern 
hood. There is no speaking precisely on this point. Very 
generally, we understand, along the southern shores of 
England, respectability takes two forms — a gig and a pleasure- 
wherry. You may make your election ; but one of them you 
must have, or you are not respectable. Different standards 
are kept at different places ; and if you considered yourself 
respectable by York measure, you might perhaps find your- 
self greatly short by that of Winchester. 

The idea is so far arbitrary; but we may pretty safely 
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assume, as a general rule, that the respectable people are those 
who have the means of living in the best style within a certain 
range of territory. Among the Laplanders, for any thing we 
know, the possession of a pair of spare snow-shoes may constitute 
respectability. Wealth is always more x>v less at the bottom 
of it. A man may, under very peculiar circumstances, be 
wealthy without being respectable; but he cannot, under 
any circumstances, be respectable without being wealthy. 
He must be placed above all mean temptations, all 
paltry appearances, all risk of cracking credit with the 
world, and troubling his acquaintances in a short time with 
the necessity of recognising a wretch upon the street. He 
must be a man who goes to church regularly with his 
wife and a silk umbrella. Eeligious he may be or not, at 
heart, so far as this way of estimating mankind is concerned ; 
but the world is clear that the umbrella must not be cotton. 

To wear black clothes is respectable. The admixture of 
coloured garments is perhaps very well, but 'not just so 
respectable. ' A black hat is respectable; no kind of covering 
can be more so. But a white hat is liable to great suspicions : 
it may be buckish, gay, light, and- so on, but — not respectable. 
To go to the pit of the theatre is respectable in a kind of way: 
to go to >any species of gallery is not respectable : to go to 
any part of the house on a benefit-night, is far from being 
respectable, unless in the case of an actor in whose acquaint- 
ance it may be supposed there is some eclat. For gentlemen 
to wear brooches or rings, is not respectable ; such trinkets 
being in great requisition by quack-doctors, jugglers, and 
other flashy characters, who require to make an impression' 
at first sight and away. A ring is only respectable in the 
case of a gentleman, when it is a cameo worn on the little- 
finger of the right hand ; this shews that the wearer does 
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not require to work, and to be able to live without working 
is exceedingly respectable. To walk across a street diagonally 
is not respectable : it shews you wish to save time, and that 
proves that you are not a gentleman at your leisure : you 
must always walk quite to the end of the street, and take 
the regular crossing. To walk the streets of the west end of 
London, with both gloves on one's hands, is not respectable : 
true respectability consists in having the right hand exposed, 
so as to prove by its whiteness, and its ring on the little-finger, 
that it is not liable to mechanical exertion. At church-going 
time it is highly respectable to mingle with a crowd proceeding 
towards any particular place ; but to be seen going against 
the stream, especially in the direction of the suburbs, is not 
respectable. To ride on horseback is respectable, provided 
the animal be well made and look as- if it cost fifty 
guineas ; yet to ride upon a cream-coloured horse, however 
valuable it may be, is not respectable ; for nobody but show- 
men and such-like people keep horses of that colour. To 
wear burnt steel spectacles is respectable, and to carry a gold 
watch is also respectable : we need not say what it is to be 
seen with a silver or pinchbeck one. It is thought by some 
to be more respectable to carry the watch in the fob than in 
the waistcoat pocket. 

Among women, the last winter's fashion is not respectable, 
neither is any piece of dress respectable which has become 
common among servants or the poorer classes. The knack 
of keeping to respectability in dress is to leave off a peculiar 
garment or ornament the moment it finds its way among those 
of an inferior station. In this way, the higher classes are 
continually leaving the middle and lower ranks in the lurch. 
A rent in one's clothes, being referable to accident, may not 
be disrespectable ; but, as Selwyn remarked, a darn is pre- 
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meditated poverty. Nankeens in cold weather are not 
respectable. With regard to articles of domestic use, a side- 
board in a dining-room is thought respectable ; a Brussels 
carpet, a haircloth sofa, sufficiently voluminous window- 
curtains, a marble lobby table, silver candlesticks, and silver 
forks, are all respectable. In matters of eating and drinking, 
roast beef is one of the most respectable dinner dishes, and 
is likely to maintain its respectability in the face of all 
improvements in cookery. Port was once a respectable and 
may be still a good wine, but it is respectable no longer, 
because everybody can now get port. Claret is at present (1833) 
one of the most respectable wines that can be drunk, though 
it depends upon the Chancellor of his Majesty's Exchequer 
how long its respectability may last. 

Whatever bears the impress of a constitutional or legal 
establishment, is respectable. It is no matter that the thing 
is not generally admired ; so that it is part of the system of 
public things that exists, it is sure to receive this approving 
epithet. The church-rates are said to be unpopular in 
England; yet it is nevertheless highly respectable both to 
levy and to pay them. The civic corporations everywhere 
are alleged to have been most shamefully mismanaged ; but, 
whether such have been the case or not, nobody ever hinted 
that any individual member of them was otherwise than 
respectable. There may be as much fraud, baseness, and 
even criminality, in any part of the state-system, as the most 
uncompromising Jacobin chooses to ascribe to it; yet the 
whole community look upon the administering or profiting 
persons as highly respectable. Eebellion is not respectable : 
Charles Stuart, in 1745, was a very gallant fellow, and so 
were all the chiefs and gentlemen who accompanied him ; but 
they were not respectable. Cumberland was more so, even in 
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the midst of his butcheries. When rebellion is successful, 
the persons concerned in it become exceedingly respectable ; 
but still the abstract idea of rebellion remains as little so as 
ever. Cicero was very severe upon Yerres : we seriously 
believe, however, that in his secret heart the orator con- 
sidered the robber of the Sicilian province as a most respectable 
person. If we apply this new way of judging men to some 
other historical characters, how curious is the result ! 
Tarquinius, it is evident, was a far more respectable person 
than Brutus, up to the hour of his dethronement. Coriolanus, 
we all know, 

— was a kind of nothing, titleless, 

Till he had forged himself a name i' the fire 

Of burning Rome. 

After that prank, he was highly respectable. Pompey in 
power was respectable ; but he gets shockingly disrespectable 
about the time of the battle of Pharsalia. Sir William 
Wallace was the saviour of his country. He is now revered 
immensely by everybody but Dr Lingard. King Edward, 
however, and all the nobles of both countries, and many 
other people besides, must have thought him by no means a 
respectable man. Even as a squire in the service of the 
tyrant and destroyer, he would have been more respectable 
than as the leader of the patriot army which ' rescuit Scotland 
thrise.' Luther was at first a shockingly disrespectable man. 
Leo the Tenth only smiled at the nonsense of Brother Martin. 
It is evident he did not become at all respectable till the 
signing of the confession of Augsburg. It was not respectable 
to be concerned in pulling down of monasteries at the Reforma- 
tion; but it is now quite respectable to take advantage of 
that outbreak of the lower orders. Cromwell, in our opinion, 
never was a respectable man. Ho was only a fortunate 
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brewer. His talents, his courage, we will even say his 
patriotism, were nothing, so far as respectability was con- 
cerned. If he had contrived, however, to establish a dynasty, 
his great-grandson, without either talents, courage, patriotism, 
or any virtue under the sun, would have been respectable. 
Notwithstanding all the faults of James the Second, no one 
would ever say that he was not a respectable man. The 
Prince of Orange, on the other hand, was not respectable at 
Exeter, but highly so in Whitehall, and rather more so after 
his father-in-law had stolen off to France, than before. 
Washington, who, even in Britain, is now estimated as one 
of the greatest of men, was not so much as respectable till 
about the year 1780. ' A forward impudent fellow of a land- 
surveyor, sir — just wants to put himself forward.' There 
might be some, we do not doubt, who would allow him a 
little respectability after the rendition at Charleston ; others 
would wait till George the Third received the American 
ambassador. At the same time, Lord North continued quite 
respectable till he resigned office. As for Napoleon, he comes 
under the same category as CromwelL We pass on to Charles 
the Tenth, who continued quite respectable throughout the 
three days of Paris, and only on the fourth became the 
reverse. Whether it was imprudence, or misfortune, or 
wickedness, that brought about his dethronement, all the 
bloodshed, though it had been ten times greater, would never 
have detracted from his respectability, if he had not at last 
been obliged to abdicate. It was conceded by the good- 
natured man to whom Nero's atrocities were related, that he 
must have been a wag; but even this would have been 
censure too great in the tyrant's own lifetime. In the midst 
of the very flames of Home, the possessor of .so much power 
must have been a respectable man. In fact, the most 
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atrocious tyrant, the vilest local oppressor, the most denounced 
enjoyer of pension, sinecure, and bribe, will always be, by the 
constitution of things, more respectable than the loftiest 
minded patriot who endeavours, and has not yet succeeded, 
in establishing a different system. 

To invent anything is perhaps very ingenious, but it is not 
respectable. The very projector of the steam-engine, which 
has doubled the wealth of his country, was not respect- 
able, we are persuaded, in his capacity of a mathematical 
instrument-maker (unless, perhaps, his being mathematical 
instrument-maker to the University of Glasgow made him so), 
nor till he had begun to make a little money by his patent, 
and was taken by the hand by rich Mr Bolton. The most 
thick-headed of tradesmen, who spends his whole life in an 
employment for which almost any person is fit, is far more 
respectable than ho who, by some power of reflection, provides 
the means of existence for thousands of additional human 
beings. All the world knows how disrespectable it is to be 
even a pretty good poet. Burns was a capital one : monu- 
ments, costing three thousand pounds each, are now built to 
him. Yet Burns never was a respectable man. The binder 
of his books was probably more so. There must have been 
many worthy people in his own time, who would have far 
rather marched through Coventry with the one than the 
other. Youth is another thing that is not respectable. It is 
the time for joyous vivid feeling, for frolic, for love, for hope, 
for enjoyment, in short ; but it is not respectable. There is 
no saying how young men are to turn out. The half of them 
have to be smuggled off to the West Indies and Van Dieman's 
Land, after doing all kinds of mischief at home. The dawn 
of respectability commences about thirty, by which time their 
powers of self-denial and activity are generally pretty well 
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proved. Always the older, however, the more respectable., 
Jackson, in Koderick Eandom, was well aware of this. He 
put on a wig and false eyebrows, and other insignia of middle 
life, when about to pass muster before the College of Surgeons ; 
and, though detected and hustled out, the idea was not the 
worse for that. Walpole knew this too, when he turned 
Chatham into ridicule on account of his youth. The aged 
trafficker in consciences was ten thousand times more 
respectable than the ardent young patriot — who, however, 
became respectable enough himself before the end of the day. 
Of all young things in the world, a young periodical work is 
the most disrespectable. It knows the fact, and tries to hide 
it under splutter and pretension ; but though it may say the 
cleverest things, and contain the most splendid papers, and 
prove incontestably that the exact thing wanted by the public 
was never hit upon till now, an old number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine or the Glasgow Herald carries ten times more 
weight by saying nothing at all. We verily believe that 
there are some works, newspapers among the rest, which 
would be better received, though consisting of little else than 
blank paper, than others in which the greatest talent and 
industry are employed, but which, being recently put into 
existence, are — not respectable. 

There is another way of viewing the word respectable — 
when it is used in reference to conduct. The kind of 
behaviour called respectable is confined to no rank or degree 
of wealth. The conduct of very poor men is often described 
by the most exalted as respectable. For the word in this 
sense, no other feeling than veneration can be entertained ; 
because nothing can be more evident than that respectable 
behaviour, as it is called, even in a few out of a large society, 
conduces immensely to keep the vicious in check, and to 

c 
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encourage those who are disposed to be good. Indeed, but 
for the quiet respectable people of all ranks, the world would 
be as bad as ever it was, and never get any better. Con- 
sidered, however, as a measure of wealth, and the consequence 
which wealth imparts, the word is as fairly entitled to 
contempt, as any of those shibboleths, which, in a higher 
sphere of society, are used for the exclusion of the non- 
illustrious. The middle ranks are found to be dreadfully 
galled by the exclusiveness of the higher ; but they should 
first consider if they are less exclusive themselves. We 
rather suspect that the general use into which this word has 
come, progressively with the rise of the middle ranks, shews 
that there is, in them, as much relative jealousy of station, as 
among their superiors. The peeress talks of the narrow circle 
at Almack's; and the wife of the comfortable tradesman 
speaks of respectable people, meaning not virtuous or good 
people, but a set who are above a certain degree of income : 
both act naturally, perhaps, but neither of them is animated 
by feelings which an unconcerned person can conscientiously 
respect. 



THE GENTLEMAN IN No. 76. 

It is now several years since I was in Ireland. It was my 
first, and, in all human probability, will be my last visit. 
Not that I am one of those who despise the ' Green Isle/ as 
it is called ; and not that I have any hatred of the Irish, God 
bless them ! Far from it. I liked the country well enough, 
considering that its lands, houses, and inhabitants, were so 
deplorably miserable in appearance. Still, I say, I trust I 
shall never set my foot within it again. But, my good fellow 
— some one will ask — why this horror of the pretty Emerald 
Isle? I am afraid you are under the influence of a stark 
raving prejudice. No; there you are wrong for once, at least, 
I answer. I am under no prejudice; I am only suffering 
from a nervous affection produced by a fright I got. What ! 
did you see a ghost ? inquires he again. No ; certainly not 
a ghost; much worse than a ghost. I am never afraid of 
these phantoms of the brain. It is ghosts of flesh and blood 
that I am alarmed about. But to stop all botheration, I shall 
tell you at once how the thing happened. 

Some four of Ave summers ago, I had occasion to visit 
Dublin. My stay was to be short, and therefore I took up 
my quarters at one of the hotels : Holme's hotel it was, a 
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splendid, and, what is much better, a very comfortable place, 
for a traveller like myself From one cause and another I 
was detained longer in the Irish capital than I expected. I 
had to wait for several days, till a gentleman, who had 
appointed to meet me, came from "Wexford. On this account 
I had a little time on my hands to see all that was remark- 
able in and about the city. I visited all the public buildings, 
sauntered in the fine forenoons in the Phoenix Park, strolled 
along the quays on the Liffey, looked into the Four Courts, 
and so forth. I took care also to have all my eyes about me 
in picking up traits of national character. I took an interest 
in the people — I do not mean the fashionable world, which 
whirled along in their jaunting-cars and other vehicles — I 
mean the real, downright, native, undisguised Irish. I am 
constitutionally fond of examining national peculiarities. I 
like to philosophise upon them, to trace their origin, and 
minute their connection with those of my own country. Any 
thing like the ceremonies at the three great stages of man's 
existence, his birth, marriage, and death, I have a passion for 
scrutinising. Everybody knows that the Irish are a funny 
people ; that they have many funny customs, particularly at 
their deaths and burials. These, consequently, I kept my eye 
upon, for the purpose of noting down. When I saw a black 
painted hackney-coach pass on the street, with the end of a 
coffin sticking out from a hole behind, down the circumstance 
went in my note-book. When I saw a coffin disposed on the 
pavement in one of the by-streets, and a hat, or what was 
once a hat, standing upon it in the character of an * awmous 
dish,' I always tacked towards it, and, in slewing past, dropped 
a few harps, for which of course I received a thousand 
blessings from the watching and weeping mourner. In this 
kind of way I passed my time for a few days, and at night I 
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kept close to my apartment in the hotel, writing down and 
extending the result of my observations. 

During my stay at Holme's, I discovered that I had 
acquired the character of an orderly sort of person. One 
day on opening my room door I heard one attendant say to 
another, 'Where are you going with that paper, Jem?' 
'Why,* said the other, 'it is to the gentleman in No. 76, 
that reads and writes such a dale.' This was enough. I 
saw I was reckoned a studious personage, a character who, 
from not giving much trouble, is always sure to be well served. 
I was confirmed in my opinion. One evening, while sitting 
amusing myself with my papers, the door was quietly and 
slowly opened, and an elderly female looked in. ' Come in/ 
said I; 'what is it you wanU' 'Och, your honour/ 
began this ancient woman-servant, whom I remembered 
having seen scouring the grate in the morning — ' och, your 
honour, I came to ask a favour of you, if it wouldn't be too 
much for a poor woman the like of me to ask.' ' Well/ 
said I, 'Kitty' — for I knew that was her name — 'what is 
the favour you want ? — you are aware I must know something 
about what kind of a favour it is before I can speak about 
its being granted.' 'Indeed, sir/ said Kitty in reply, 'it 
is to write the screed of a pen for me to my son Mick, that 
is, Michael Taddy, for that's his proper name, your honour ; 
it is I'm after wishing to know if he be in the living world 
or no ; for though I'm his mother, your honour, he has never 
writ a word these seven long years since he took to be a 
sodger.' 'That's very hard, indeed, Kitty/ said I, in return. 
' To what regiment does your son belong ; or do you know 
where he is ? I must know these things before writing to 
him.' ' Och, God bless your honour for that same word : 
it's in the 87th Koyal Irish he is, sure enough ; that is, he 
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was in that regiment when he listed, sorrow on the day! 
Och, it was a heavy day for me, his 'listin' day, and me a 
lone widow woman, too !' ' And where did you live then, 
Kitty ?'— the reader sees I was getting a little interested in 
Kitty's case — 'where did your son Mick e'nlist?' '0 hone,' 
sighed she— saying this she sat down on a chair to which I 
pointed — '.(Xhone, it was where we lived, did your honour 
ask? — why, thin, it was at Balruddery, that is to say, the 
mill o' Balruddery, and a plaisant place it was, too.' 'And 
where, may I inquire^ is the mill of Balruddery 1 — you know, 
Kitty, I am a stranger in Ireland.' ' Och, don't you know the 
mill o'Balruddery V exclaimed Mrs Kitty; 'thin I will tell 
your honour — it is only about tin mile out frae Dublin, to 
the nor'ard, your honour : surely I should know where it is, 
for it's to there I belong ; and, an God spare me, I intend to be 
there soon to see an only daughter that I have, and that's been 
often kind to her mother, afore I got a turn o' work here frae Mr 
Holme, and that's the God's truth, as I tell you, your honour.' 

It would be needless to go through Kitty's long round- 
. about account of her son's enlistment, filled as it was with 
■ohones, your honours, and other ejaculatory language. It is 
sufficient % for me to say, that I sympathised in Kitty's story, 
and wrote the letter she dictated to her long-lost son, Mick 
Taddy. As for his regimental address at the time, we left 
the post-office to find that out, which I have no doubt it did. 
So Kitty, having thanked and blessed me, left the room as 
pleased as possible with the result of her visit to ' the gentle- 
man in No. 76, that reads and writes such a dale.' 

On the second day after this event, I expected that I would 
have met' the friend I had so long waited upon coming to 
town ; and to ascertain if he had arrived, I walked out after 
breakfast. His house was in Merion Square. He was not 
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yet come, but was expected in the afternoon. Here I had 
another day for sauntering about. But I had now exhausted 
everything worth seeing, and I was careless which way my 
steps strayed. My mind was listless, and my limbs carried 
me by a sort of chance down a street, which I think is called 
Gresham Street. This is a fine bustling thoroughfare ; and 
as I was poking my way through among the passengers, I 
happened to look down one of the narrow diverging streets 
to the left, which have an outlet somewhere near the LifFey. 
My mind was in a moment in its old channel. I caught the 
view of a funeral procession on the point of moving from a 
door. Here was something to amuse me. What was now to 
hinder me from seeing the beginning, middle, and end of a 
regular Irish funeral % Nothing. I had the forenoon to spare* 
I therefore turned down the narrow alley or street, with a 
view to following at a respectful distance. The pageant, 
it was soon evident, was by no means ' ilegant.' A plain 
black deal coffin was tied obliquely across a species of low 
cart or car, which was drawn by a miserable half-starved pony 
with rope harness. What was wanting in ' ilegance,' was 
not obviously supplied by the outward demonstration of sorrow. 
The mourners were of both sexes and divers ages, and all 
seemed fully to agree with the poet in the impropriety of 
donning the garments of woe — 

' To mimic sorrow when the heart's not sad ;' 

for all followed the car in the clothes and tatters in which 
their bodies must have been usually clad. 

It seemed, on the present occasion, that the deceased had 
had an extensive acquaintanceship. The procession moved 
down one lane, and up another, collecting followers as it went, 
some with ragged greatcoats, and short stumpy black pipes 
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in their mouths, others with bottles of whisky in their hands, 
or peeping from their pockets ; some with shoes, others with- 
out them. In short, there was a sample of all classes of the 
lower order of Irish. The pageant did not proceed to any of 
the town churchyards. It struck up a street which led to the 
country in a northerly direction, I all the time following it in 
its motions, but at a pretty good distance, to avoid being 
noticed or considered an intruder. And so, on and on the 
party went, and travelled, as the story-book says, I do not 
know how far. They kept the high-road for several miles, 
stopping only now and then to apply to the bottles ; and then, 
taking a cross path over by a flat boggy region between two 
rising-grounds, they next descended into a more secluded and 
wild part of the country. 

I cannot but own, that, in the course of the march, I began 
to think this was going to be rather a toilsome and a tedious 
adventure. I had not calculated on proceeding above a mile 
from town ; but as an insatiable curiosity, or some indefinable 
sentiment, impelled me forward, and as I hated the idea of 
returning no wiser than I went, I continued to follow the 
car and its motely crew of attendants to the last The march 
at length stopped* The party reached a rude-looking burying- 
ground, without any very distinct enclosure, and only distin- 
guishable as a place of sepulture by a ruinous church, and a 
number of tombstones and crosses. A decayed village, con- 
sisting of a dozen cabins, which sent forth a small addition to 
the group, was adjacent. The scene altogether was wild and 
solitary. The country was open, and unornamented by art ; 
and a small sedgy stream pursued its way through the waste, 
draining in its course the peat-bog from whence the cotters 
most likely derived their only fueL The scene was indeed 
appropriate to the melancholy purpose now before me. 
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The funeral-car having been stopped, the coffin was untied, 
and placed on the ground, preparatory to interment; and 
while it was waked or howled over by a number of the female 
mourners, evidently under a strong excitement from repeated 
applications to the whisky, the male part of the assembly 
proceeded to measure and dig a grave for the body. In the 
course of making these observations, I had approached the 
rustic cemetery. But it was speedily quite apparent that my 
presence was considered an intrusion. Side-looks were cast 
at me as I loitered about the burial-ground, and there was a 
good deal of muttering one with another, no doubt as to who 
I was, and what was my object in being there. I must say 
I did not like the aspect which affairs seemed to be taking. 
I remembered the stories told of blood and murder in Ireland, 
and well knew, that, if once aroused by passion and intoxica- 
tion, the crew about the grave would think no more of send- 
ing me to my long home, than they would of burying the 
man already dead. 

Every minute, things looked worse and worse. The women, 
I saw, were taken into consultation as to my intrusive visit, 
and one after another began to raise their voices in harsh 
objugatory exclamations. I now felt a tremor creep over me, 
which I had never experienced before, and tried to make up 
my mind to some rough treatment, if not to something worse. 
Yet I continued to affect an unconcern I did not feel. I 
commenced an examination of the picturesque ruined church, 
and seemed regardless of the hubbub which was fast fomenting. . 
Sitting down on a projecting part of the outside of the ruin 
to rest myself, I saw that I had placed myself in front of an 
upright monumental stone, which stood at the head of a grave, 
into which a little wooden cross was stuck, and planted with 
a few flowers. Such an ornamental mound I had not 
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expected to see in so rude a district, and it attracted my 
attention. While thus sitting in meditation, but still in a 
state of alarm, in dread of an attack, a stalwart personage, 
one of the leaders of the party, and whose flowing top-coat, 
and legs covered with twisted straw for stockings, not to 
speak of his brown physiognomy and high-seasoned brogue, 
bespoke him a genuine son of Erin, came towards the place 
where I sat. The Irish have usually a tone of civility in all 
their opening addresses to strangers, but on this occasion 
there was no such demonstration. Paddy addressed me in a 
snappish, quick tone, evidently with the view of picking a 
quarrel, and thereby opening the war. 

* That's a purty grave you're lookin* at, isn't it V said he in 
a rude manner. 

'Yes,' I replied, 'it seems recently made, and is neatly 
planted with flowers by some affectionate relation.' 

* Och, and troth it is,' he replied ; * and what might you 
be after wantin' wid that same purty grave — is it lookin' for 
daid bodies you're here, or what is it I 1 

* Indeed,' I rejoined, in a mild good-humoured tone, 
'you are greatly mistaken, my friend, if you or any one else 
think that I am here for so base a purpose. I came for 
nothing else but curiosity to witness the form of burial in 
this country, being a total stranger in Ireland ; and I am 
sorry that I have intruded where it seems my presence is 
felt to be troublesome.' 

My self-defence was, however, no way regarded by the 
savage who stood before me. He waved his hand to his 
fellows, and the troop came down like a pack of yelling 
wolves. Amidst the unintelligible howling might be heard 
the words, c Och, murdther him, murdther him — down wid 
him and bury him in his clo'es — och, the ugly thaif that he 
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is ; murdther him in a minit, and bury him ! ' Fearful as 
this onslaught of an enraged drunken mob was, still I 
preserved a degree of fortitude. Ketreat was obviously useless, 
and reason prompted that it was now my best course to face 
out the danger, and in a peaceful attitude. As the crowd 
surrounded me, and yelled forth their menaces, I rose calmly 
and addressed them. I told them I was a harmless stranger, 
seeking no ill; that I might have done wrong in coming 
thither to see their ceremonies at the burial of their friend, 
but that I meant no wrong whatever. I concluded with 
'saying, that if a few shillings to refresh themselves in the 
village would do them any good, they were at their service. 

' Och, a thousand curses on you and your money, you ugly 
thaif you ; where is it you come from, you rascal you?' burst 
from one of the gang. 

'Have a little patience,' I answered, ' and I shall teil you 
to your satisfaction. I am a Scotchman — I reside at Holme's 
Hotel in Dublin — I am from Edinburgh ; you know where 
that is : it is in Scotland.' 

' The devil blister you then,' roaTed out the monster, with the 
foam working from the corners of his mouth, * is it from that 
you come, you thaiving scoundthrel you ; and do you think 
we don't know that the Scotch come over and take away our 
daid out of their graves, and cut them in paices, and don't give 
them their Christian burials at all. Och, you're a rectioner, 
you ugly thaif; and the lie is in the tongue of you.' 

This was received with a scream from echoing tongues. 
' That's thrue you say, Andy ; you're the boy for the rectioners. 
Let us murdther him at once. Claive his skull wid the spade ; 
knock the pick into his brains. Down wid him, and bury 
him in his clo'es. Och, the ugly thaif that he is, for to come 
afther saiking for the body o' the purty colleen.' 
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It was apparent that my minutes were numbered. I felfc 
myself in the jaws of destruction ; and seeing the uplifted 
sticks, spades, and mattocks in the hands of those who 
pressed around me to be near enough for a stroke, I saw that 
death was to be my immediate lot : and such a horrible 
death, too ! — murdered by a gang of Irish desperadoes. 

'Gentlemen,' cried I in desperation, 'you may certainly 
murder me, for I am in your power ; but both God and man 
will cry out for vengeance. You are about to commit a great 
crime, in taking the life of an innocent fellow-creature. ' 

It occurred to me also to ask to speak to their priest ; but 
they answered they had no priest present. I then earnestly 
begged to be conducted before a magistrate, or justice-of- 
peace; but this they laughed to scorn. In short, I tried 
every means to pacify them, without avail. Their wrath was 
working and lashing itself into madness. One of the 
wretches, to set an example to the rest, fetched a stroke at me 
with a stave torn from a fence on the road. This blow, 
which would certainly have felled me to the earth, I avoided 
by a smart jerk to one side ; but stumbling as I moved, 
I was forced towards the upright grave-stone which I 
mentioned above. 

It was surely Heaven in its mercy which prompted this 
action. My eye caught one of the words at the bottom of 
the inscription on the monumental stone. It was the word 
Balruddery, cut in large, uncouth characters. Why I had 
not seen this word before, I do not know. Now, however, an 
idea flashed through my brain. As the ruffian was rushing 
up to give a more certain blow, I called out, 

' Stop ! — one moment, for God's sake ! Does any of you 
know Kitty Taddy, the mother of Mick Taddy, once of the 
mill of Balruddery.' 
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* Aye, sure we do,' cried one of the women, * and what 
of that ; do you know Kitty % ' 

c Yes/ said I ; the perspiration running down my face, and 
holding up my arm to avert the blows from my devoted head. 
* I know her a little. I saw her at Holme's Hotel, where she 
now serves, and wrote a letter for her to her son Mick, who 
is a soldier in the Eoyal Irish.' 

*Och, he's a gentleman afther all!' cried a number of 
the females. ' But let us send across for Kitty ; she's now 
at Molly Taddy's house down at the mill yondther.' 

An urchin in a ragged doublet was instantly sent off at a 
gallop to summon Kitty, who, I am glad to say, soon made 
her appearance on the scene. Kitty did not spend a minute 
in putting things to rights. She told in a moment that ' he 
was a rael gentleman every inch of him. Sure, and he's the 
gentleman in No. 76, that reads and writes such a dale. And 
didn't he write a letter to my son Mick, God bless his honour 
for that same ! ' 

This exclamation was received with a shout of approba- 
tion, and the short armistice that had taken place was 
turned into a lasting ""peace. The passions of the mob 
were directed instantaneously into an opposite channel. 
From being on the point of being murdered with blows, I 
now ran the risk of being smothered with kindness. 

I was invited by fifty tongues to stop and adjourn to 
drink * the dredgy,' after the burial was over, in one of the 
cabins ; and I was assured, that, if I staid, I would be certain 
to taste some of the ' rael Inishone — none of your parliament 
stuff.' However, I took counsel with myself, and perceived 
that I had had a sufficient specimen of Irish manners. I had 
the discretion to feel, that, in the midst of the drinking 
festivities that were to ensue, some of the original evil pro- 
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pensities of the crew might chance to ooze out, little to my 
comfort ; at least, that a regular row would be almost sure 
to be kicked up ; and that a stray bottle, or other missile, 
volant, might come in contact with my organs of vision. I 
therefore considered it better to be jogging on my way back 
to Dublin with 'the scaith I had got,' as we say in the 
north. So, turning to the multitude, I thanked them all 
generally, and the gentleman in the straw gaiters in par- 
ticular, for the kind invitation; but excusing myself by 
mentioning that I had very pressing business to execute in 
town before the evening, I politely took leave, slipping a 
sovereign into the hand of honest Kitty Taddy as I passed 
out of the burying-ground. 

My business was very speedily negociated on my arrival in 
Dublin, and next morning I was on the wings of the wind 
homeward ; in other words, I was perched on the box-seat of 
the royal mail-coach for Belfast, and driving northward at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. As the milestones flew past as we 
drove along, I gradually acquired a stronger feeling of 
personal safety, and I had no small comfort in at length 
seeing the country and the people assume a civilised appear- 
ance, while I was also in no small measure gratified by 
noticing that I was getting among signboards with Macs 
instead of O's to the names. But I did not stop to compare 
the manners of the north with the south. I hastened to put 
the Channel betwixt me and the 'swate green isle of the 
ocean,' and thanked God, from the bottom of my heart, when 
I once more stood upon Scottish ground at the Broomielaw. 

My friends in Wexford laugh at my precipitate flight from 
Ireland, and every summer, about the month of July, invite 
me to spend a fortnight amongst them. I thank them 
regularly for their politeness, and say I am obliged by their 
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proffered hospitality ; but I decline with firmness the 
invitation. I tell them I am living comfortably and 
pleasantly among a race of decent, quiet Scottish bodies at 
home ; that I really cannot afford to have my skull cloven 
with a spade, considering that I have still ' to read and write 
such a dale,' nor to be * buried in my clo'es,' seeing that I 
usually wear a suit of Pinn and Shea's best black superfine. 



MEN WITH A PRESENCE. 

The world admires virtue, respects intelligence, and esteems 
benevolence ; yet a man who is no way distinguished for any 
of these excellences, will command the worship of his fellows, 
provided he possess that wonderful qualification which we 
call b, presence. An individual with a presence is all-prevail- 
ing : wherever he goes, every one will bow down to the dust 
before him ; whatever he does, will be sure to be approved of. 
Of him it may truly be said, in the words of Johnson — 

'If to his share some trivial errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you forget them all.' 

On the other hand, without a presence no man need think to 
advance himself in public life ; all the world would cry out at 
the paltriness of the attempt ; as well, indeed, might an orang- 
outang think to establish himself in fashionable society. No, 
no ; without a presence there can be no advancement ; that 
is to say, unless the force of genius should be so great in the 
candidate for fame, that the world is in a manner compelled, 
against its sober judgment, to give way, under a kind of 
grumbling protest. 

It is generally found that a man who has been blessed by 
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nature with a presence, though blessed with perhaps nothing 
else, is of an age averaging from forty-five to fifty-seven, 
weighs from twelve to fifteen stone, and measures at least five 
feet eight or nine. His countenance is placid, round, and 
oily, with that peculiar redness of the gill which is held to 
indicate good living ; and his head is either partially bald or 
sprinkled with whitish-gray hairs. This fine soft-looking 
bullet head reposes lightly in a bulky round of cambric ; and 
it is the easy motion of the lower part of the head in this 
nice dish of cloth which forms one of the principal ingredients 
of a presence. Of course, the body of the individual is well 
dressed, but without any affectation of being fashionable. 
As to his status in the world : he belongs to the middle 
ranks, has a good business, and some may know that he is no 
way troubled in his circumstances. At any rate, he keeps up 
a good character; and, to sum up his qualifications, he is 
considered a very respectable man. An individual possessing 
all these essentials in outward personal appearance and bodily 
character, is said to be a man with a presence, which of itself 
may be reckoned equivalent to a fortune. Some readers may 
possibly be inclined to inquire what peculiar virtue there can 
be in fifteen stone and an agreeable solidity of look ; but 
we confess we cannot explain the matter, although we have 
studied it for several years. It may be alleged, that in no 
case can mere corporeal weight or personal appearance either 
affect the individual's advancement, or influence those about 
him. But never was there a greater fallacy. Who is it 
that is sought for in all convivial assemblies to act as 
president, vico-president, or croupier 1 Is it the thin, skinny, 
clever, neatly-dressed little man % No ; it is the bulky, soft, 
easy, stupid man with the presence, that is selected by 
universal acclamation. Into whatever description of company 

D 
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this favourite enters, all rise, as a matter of course, and offer 
him a seat, and hasten to oblige him. But follow him into 
public life, and there see how his qualification lays all flat 
before it. There is a perpetual tendency in his compeers — 
a rush, it may almost be called — to crown him with dignity, 
and confer upon him functions of the most important character. 
"No matter that he is not well educated, or possessed of a 
larger share of understanding than his neighbours. What is 
understanding to a presence ? There may be fifty men better 
qualified than he in the room, but being either lean or little 
men, they are at once passed over ; and so the whole meeting, 
lean men and little men and all, are carried away by the 
spontaneous unaccountable feeling that none but Mr So-and- 
so — he with the presence — shall reign over them. 

Mankind may laugh at all this, and call it nonsense ; but 
if it be nonsense, it is nonsense of their own creating and 
countenancing. Who, we would wish to know, are the 
individuals who fill the offices of aldermen, or magistrates, or 
bailies ? Are they generally active, working, thin men, with 
clear understandings 1 By no means. The ninety-nine 
hundredths of them are heavy, lumpy, stupid men, who, 
simply by their presence, have silenced all opposition. 
Deidrich Knickerbocker's account of the choosing of Dutch 
aldermen by weight, was a type of this; and although it 
excites our laughter, we every day select men for dignities 
and trusts upon the very same principle, only omitting the 
ceremony of the scales. 

Men with a presence are not noted for being good speakers 
at public meetings, neither are they remarkable for delivering 
their sentiments clearly in private ; yet they will be listened 
to with ten times the respect which is paid to men who are 
superior to them in ability, but who have the misfortune to 
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want a presence. A single word from a man with a presence 
is prized more than a whole speech from other persons. We 
have known them even gain applause from their nod, or a 
well-managed shake of the head ; and thus they will come 
better speed by an utter negative somnolency, than other 
individuals who actually deliver their sentiments to the best 
purpose. A great deal, in point of fact, depends on the wise 
look and shake of the head of the man with a presence. 
These are his cultivations — his stock in trade, which, being 
adroitly managed, have an immense influence on those who 
happen to be about him. We once knew an instance of a 
man with a presence, a professional man, who made a fortune 
by cultivating a wise look, and shaking his head, while his 
brethren in the profession were looked on as mere fools in 
comparison, for they always frankly told their mind, and so 
had much less credit than if they had affected a mysterious 
silence. 

People occasionally, in secret, vote men with a presence to 
be bores ; and two or three will probably go the length of 
privately hinting to each other that they are heartily sick of 
Alderman or Bailie Such-a-thing, and Mr Such-another-thing, 
and Doctor Some-body-else ; three men with a presence, who, 
wherever they go, command the worship of those about them, 
so as to put down all rivalry and all saliency of thought. 
But those who plot this kind of treason against the great 
men with the presence, never exactly come to the point of 
belling the cat. They may screw up their courage to call in 
question the authority of the beings who overshadow them 
with their mock dignity ; but it will not do. The next time 
they come into the company of the luminaries, they most 
probably sneak aside into a by-seat, and leave them to enjoy 
that degree of undeserved respect which is so unaccountably 
paid to them. 
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We never knew a man with a presence defeated or put 
back in anything, except once, and that was under 
particular circumstances. Some dramatic wonder had one 
evening collected a vast crowd at the pit-door of a provincial 
theatre, about three hours before the time of admission. 
It was a seething summer night, when even to stand by- 
one's self on the street, exposed to the sun, was a matter 
of no small inconvenience — much more so, to be pent up 
in the centre of a dense and yet agitated mass of people, 
who had not the least respect for each other, but were 
continually squeezing, elbowing, and struggling, either 
to get a little nearer the door, or to protect themselves 
from the squeezing, elbowing, and struggling of their 
neighbours. Into this raging sea of human beings, a man 
with a presence had, in a moment of singular indiscretion, 
permitted himself to be enclosed. He was all that could be 
supposed of a man with a presence — portly, well dressed, 
consequential — and, to add to the common impressiveness of 
the character, wore a low-crowned broad-brimmed hat, and a 
pair of most gentleman-like silver spectacles. Having taken 
a position of vantage on the brink of the crowd, I was able 
to observe all the distresses of the unfortunate man with a 
presence, which were by no means trifling. There he was, 
fairly fastened in the midst of the tumultuous mass, his face 
upturned in a distressed imploring manner — his solid features, 
accustomed to display a deliberate pomposity, now tortured 
into an expression of unutterable botheration — his silk um- 
brella reared obliquely overhead, like the mast of a foundering 
vessel : — one could see from his eye that three elbows were 
sunk a foot deep into various parts of his body, and that his 
tenderest toe, notwithstanding all his care, was occasionally 
trod upon by the unrespective feet of the multitude. He 
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puffed, and blubbered, and puffed again, in infinite discom- 
posure; while the perspiration ran in streams along his 'piteous 
nose' and rubicund cheeks, and soaked the web of handkerchief 
which swathed his neck. Many a longing look he cast towards 
the clear part of the street, evidently wishing that he were 
there ; but the crowd was all too dense to allow of his escape. 
He felt that he must bear it out, at whatever hazard. By 
and by, a heavy shower fell, and, as umbrellas were out of the 
question, he and every one else were obliged to endure it as 
they best might. His elegant hat then became battered and 
soaked, and, what with heat and wet together, soon shewed 
symptoms of falling out of its original shape. It would have 
wrung pity even from a lean man, who had that day been 
postponed to him in some public honour, to have witnessed 
his distress. So much accustomed as he was to have every 
body yielding to and honouring him, no man could have more 
keenly felt the discourtesy of this pushing, pressing, and 
brawling mob : it cut him to the very heart — he could almost 
have wept. The door was now opened ; but such was the 
press of living muscle which blocked up the way, that for 
some time no one could get in. The pressure became now 
greater than ever. The crowd heaved to and fro, like the 
tide dashing against a bulwark : and the man with the presence 
swayed along under the general movement, as if he had been 
a powerless weed on the surface of the ocean. He had now, 
by some preternatural exertion, reefed in his spectacles, and 
drawn his hat resolutely down over his eyes. So I saw less 
of him than formerly. By and by, he began to struggle in a 
dreadful fashion, and, as his neighbours did not fail to imitate 
his example, he was soon worse off than ever. It was a game 
at which he was sure to lose. First he felt one of his skirts 
torn off, and then another. His hat was pushed and pounced 
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into all kinds of shapes in succession — the shovel, the cock, 
and the slouch — till at last, seeing no alternative, he desperately- 
clutched it down, and thrust it like a handkerchief into his 
breast. He was now approaching the doorway — not by any 
effort of his own, but simply borne on by the multitude. 
There was an eddy at the corner, into which some unfortunates 
were pushed, and where it was impossible to move till the 
whole torrent should have poured in. The man with the 
presence had great reason to fear that this would be his 
fate. He neared the doorway. He was almost in. His 
look became somewhat tranquil. When, behold, by one 
unlucky pitch of the living wave, he was thrown into the 
angle he was so eager to avoid, and there left in cuerpo — 
divested of every superfluous piece of his attire — a mere hulk 
scudding under bare poles. May never man with a presence 
trust himself again to the mercy of a crowd, where his personal 
merits are so apt to go for nothing, or, rather, where they are 
so apt to give him pain and distress, instead of acquiring him 
any honour ! 



IMPROVISATIONS. 

[Extracted from ' Janey's Book/ or Diary of a Continental Journey, by 
Miss J. H. B.] 

In the summer of 1860, I accompanied Mr and Mrs C. on 
a pleasant continental tour — a wonderfully fortunate thing for 
a young lady, who, but for these good friends, might never 
have crossed the channel. One of the enjoyments of the 
excursion was of a very peculiar nature. Mr C, in a spirit 
of drollery, and to afford some amusement, professed to be 
able to tell who people were without knowing anything about 
them j and often in our travels he gave us diverting accounts 
of individuals, regarding whom we chanced to have any 
curiosity. I liked these improvisations very much; the 
following are two or three specimens : 

While in Paris, we were continually sauntering about. 
Almost every day we dined at a different place; sometimes at 
the Palais Royale, sometimes in the Boulevards. We liked 
the variety. One day, we tried a dinner at a restaurant, 
called the European, up a stair in the Palais Royale. We 
had gone in rather early, and had to wait a little, until the 
dishes were ready. The long saloon, environed by mirrors, 
was silent The presiding lady had just taken her seat, and 
the garcons were standing at ease until the flow of business 
set in. It is not pleasant to sit staring at a table-cloth, empty 
glasses, and other equipments, with nothing eatable before 
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you but dry rolls, on which some folks, as I have observed, 
voraciously commence, from want of anything else to do. 
Well, there we sat staring about, when Mr C. obligingly 
asked if I would like to know something of the history of 
one of the garcons. The particular one he pointed out, as I 
shortly discovered, had the duty of serving the dessert, and 
when he was wanted, the cry for him sounded like Dessaire. 
He was seemingly about thirty-six years of age, and was 
dressed in a white cravat and a black long-tailed dress-coat. 
Unlike the other attendants, he wore *no apron, and had a 
comparatively genteel appearance ; on his face was a certain 
air of sadness that rendered him an object of some interest. 
In reply to Mr C, I said I certainly would like to hear 
something about him ; Mr C. accordingly began what he 
called 

THE HISTORY OP THE BROKEN-HEARTED WAITER OP THE 
PALAIS ROYALE. 

'The name of that unfortunate young man is Adolphe 
Homard. His father was a soldier under Napoleon, and for 
his good-behaviour was promoted to be a corporal. His 
regiment was the 56th of the line, and in that gallant corps, 
Homard fought like a hero at the battle of Wagram, but had 
the misfortune to lose his right eye just at the close of the 
engagement. Eendered unfit for service, Corporal Homard 
retired, with the cross of the Legion of Honour, to Arras, the 
place of his nativity, a fortified town in the north of France. 
Here he, in a short time, married the daughter and heiress of 
a deceased M. Dubois, who had carried on a flourishing 
trade with a Roulage. In plain English, Dubois had been » 
carrier, with horses and mules, and several good stout carts 
poised on two tall wheels. As M. Homard had been 
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accustomed to horses in his campaigns, the trade connected 
with the Eoulage of the deceased and much-lamented Dubois, 
came quite handy to him ; nor was the want of an eye of any 
material consequence — more particularly as his spouse made 
up for all deficiencies, by an eye to the mainchance. 

' Of this matrimonial alliance there was one child, a son, 
the hero of our tale. Old Homard wished the boy to be 
brought up to the Eoulage ; but his mother, keen as she was 
in business, was of opinion that before taking a step so 
important they should consult her uncle, the venerable 
Pierre Dubois, a priest in the collegiate church of St Omer, 
regarding whom she had considerable expectations. This 
learned personage, who was flattered by being consulted, 
declared that it would be scandalous to bring up so 
promising a boy as a carrier, and said that he should by 
all means be sent to be educated at St Omer, and enter 
the church. Adolphe, who was a little sentimental, and 
far from robust in constitution, was favourable to the idea of 
being a scholar and a gentleman. His father gracef ully yielded 
to this turn of affairs, and the lad was accordingly sent to 
St Omer to study for the church. This was about 1824/ 

At this point in the story, dinner commenced, but Mr 
C. continued at intervals. 

* Adolphe Homard was in the seminary at St Omer about 
five years, when preparations were made for his going into 
deacon's orders. Now, mark the series of misfortunes that 
unluckily overtook this promising young man. They are 
almost too painful to dwell upon. In the month of July 
1830, his father, pretty well advanced in years, had gone 
to Paris to look after the transit of some goods. On 
crossing the line of Boulevards near the Port St Denis, on 
one of the days of the revolution which dethroned Charles 
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X., lie was shot down by a stray bullet fired from behind a 
barricade. Being thus reckoned one of the martyrs of July, 
his name (learned from a pocket-book) was inscribed on 
the column in the Place de Bastille. The name in gilt 
letters may be seen by those who have sufficiently good 
eyes on the third row of inscriptions, reckoning from the 
top of the column, immediately under the great toe of the 
figure of Fame that surmounts this grand national memorial. 

* Old Corporal Homard's untimely death threw the family 
affairs at Arras into some disorder. The business of the 
Eoulage fell greatly off from the want of a proper head, and 
also from the progress of canal traffic. Disconsolate with her 
losses, Madame Homard survived her victimised husband 
only eighteen months. Adolphe was now an orphan. As 
he had the reversion of a parcel of carts, horses, and mules, 
and likewise a claim to a small property at Arras, he was, so 
far, not greatly to be pitied. Alas, poor Adolphe ! He had 
secretly fallen in love with a girl, Blanche, at St Omer, and, 
when on the eve of going into orders, actually married her. 
This at once cut him off from the church ; and his uncle, the 
venerable priest, was so enraged, that instead of bequeathing 
him his savings, left the whole to endow a candle six feet 
high to the Virgin in the church of Notre Dame de Secours 
at St Omer. 

* Turned adrift, Adolphe adjourned with his wife to Arras 
to do his best to carry on the Eoulage, but his efforts were 
not marked with success. In fact, he was unfitted for this 
rough trade. At length, a catastrophe occurred which brought 
matters to a crisis. One day his wife, who was walking in 
the public road outside the town, in order to give her sickly 
baby a little fresh air, met with a terrible accident.' 

Here Mr C. stopped, 'Now,' said he, after a pause, during 
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which he affected to look very gloomy. 'I am distressed to 
mention that that woman must be killed. It is her inexor- 
able destiny. I cannot help it. All I can do is to give you 
the choice of her death. I can kill her by making her be 
run over by a diligence, or by the fall of a tree ; make your 
choice.' I said that I preferred that she should be killed by 
the fall of a tree, as the least horrible of the two. 'Very 
well/ proceeded Mr C, 'so be it/ and then went on with 
his tragical story. 

* The poor woman was far from well. She walked languidly, 
and with feelings of anxiefcy concerning her child. After 
entering the avenue of tall poplars, just beyond the bridge 
which crosses the river Scarp, there was a woodman cutting 
down an old decayed tree. As he gave the last stroke with 
his axe, the tall tree tottered to its fall ; and seeing Madame 
Homard approach, he called out to her to stop. She 
unfortunately did not do so, but hurried on. At that 
moment, the tree fell with a crash, and killed her on the 
spot. You perhaps ask what was the fate of the baby. 
Strangely enough it escaped, but with a broken arm and leg. 

'This was shocking intelligence for Homard. At first 
stupified with his misfortunes, he recovered so far as to raise 
an action of damages against the woodman. At the trial of the 
case, it was shewn in evidence that the woodman had done 
all in his power to warn Madame Homard, who ought to 
have stopped. A verdict was given for the defendant. 
Under bad advice, Homard carried the case by appeal to the 
head-court of the department. There he also lost his suit, 
and the expenses incurred by this unfortunate law-plea utterly 
ruinec^ him. Meanwhile his child died of scarlet fever super- 
vening on the accident. 

* Broken-hearted, the wretched Adolphe abandoned his old 
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home, and came up to Paris to try to get a situation of some 
sort. But to what hand could he turn ] Penniless and friend- 
less, he at length bethought himself of calling on a woman, 
his mother's second-cousin, who followed the profession of a 
blanchisseuse aufin in the Rue de Bac. Through this kind- 
hearted woman, Madame la Cordaire, who washes the lace 
robes of the priests of St Roche, he procured a situation as 
garcon at an estaminet. Sad downcome ! From this inferior 
position he was raised to that which he now occupies in the 
Europe* en. That is his story.' 

But I inquired how three things were to be accounted for. 
First, Homard's long-tailed coat. Second, his being closely 
shaved, leaving no particle of beard on his face. Third, his 
particularly neat white neck-tie. Mr C. readily gave the 
required information on these several points. 

4 Accustomed to have a long gown dangling at his heels, 
when preparing for the church, he cannot endure a jacket 
like that of the other garcons, and, as a sort of superior 
attendant, is allowed to wear a long-tailed black coat, the 
skirt of which he likes to feel on the back of his legs. 
Then, as to Homard's shaving, that is accounted for also by 
his usages at college. Lastly, as to his neck-tie, Madame la 
Cordaire takes charge of him in that particular. Indeed, 
there is a whisper that Madame has a sly notion of seeing 
him take up with her daughter Marie ; but, after all, that 
may only be a scandal of the Rue de Bac. The young man 
suffers under an accumulation of sorrowful recollections. 
His very smile has an air of distress. But here comes the 
bill along with the ca$, and we may bid good-bye to the 
Broken-hearted Waiter.' 

During the recital of the story, Mrs C. wondered how I 
could listen with patience to what she designated a 
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rigmarole, without a word of truth in it. I did not 
sympathise in these denunciations, but at the same time 
have a notion that Mr C. had no other authority for the 
name he gave to the Broken-hearted Waiter than the Menu, 
or bill of fare, which lay on the table before us. One of the 
courses purported to be Homard de Cherbourg (Cherbourg 
lobsters) ; but this origin of the name I give merely as a 
conjecture. 

While sipping our cafe, which Mr C. preferred noir, I 
asked him if he knew anything of the history of an oldish 
waiter with grisly hair, whose functions seemed to consist in 
serving the wine — a kind of trusted butler of the concern. 

4 There is nothing in that man's story to create any interest,' 
replied Mr C, ' excepting a single circumstance, which, if 
you like, I will tell you/ 

'By all means,' said I, 'give us the circumstance. ' 

VELLINGTON. 

'The real name of that old waiter (proceeded Mr C.) 
is of no consequence. He is universally known by his 
nickname Vellington, which he got in this way. When the 
allies took possession of Paris after the battle of Waterloo, 
all the world flocked to the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington to render him a tribute of admiration. So great 
was the concourse, that the renowned general had not 
accommodation for his guests on a particular evening without 
carrying on part of the festivities in the garden behind his 
house, which was the palace of Marshal Junot, at the corner 
of the Place Louis XV. The crush was tremendous. 

' To this fete a middle-aged garcon took his son, a boy of 
fourteen, to help to serve out the ices. As the youth was 
busying himself in this vocation, the great Duke passed 
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among the crowds. Just as he went past the ice-table, the 
young garcon was a little in the way, handing a coloured ice 
to a lady ; le grand due de Vellington said hurriedly to him, 
" prenez garde, mon petit" This incident left an indelible 
impression on the garcon ; it made him a historical person- 
age. He had been spoken to, told to take care, and get out of 
the way, u par le grand due de Vellington." 

i Growing up, he was never tired chirruping over the story 
of this memorable interview, getting hundreds of bottles of 
wine for telling it, and receiving the nickname Vellington for 
his pains. As a sort of historical garcon, we must look on 
him with respect* 

On the morning we were to leave Paris for Geneva, by 
way of Lyons, I found Mr C. writing something on the back 
of a hotel bill at the breakfast-table. * You are busy writing, 
I see/ said I. ' Yes,' he replied, ' I am trying to express your 
feelings in rhyme on quitting Paris — and am a bad hand at 
it.' Of course, I was pleased, when breakfast was over, he 
presented the lines to me as follows. On doing so, he said : 
* You will observe that the style and some of the phraseology 
are from Claudero, an Edinburgh rhymer of last century ; but 
seeing that Sir Walter Scott has not disdained to adopt a 
similarity of ideas in " Claud Halcro's Farewell to Northmaven," 
in the Pirate 9 1 might possibly be excused. ' I said I did not 
require these explanations — Claudero or no Claudero, I like 
the lines very much. Here they are, entitled 

LA BELLE CRUELLE'S ADIEU TO PAEIS. 

Adieu to thee, Paris, 

Where oft with delight 
Thy gay pleasing scenes 

Hare ravished my sight. 
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Thy flow'rs and thy gardens, 

Thy places so grand. 
Thy churches, thy streets, 

And thy musical band. 
Thy pictures, thy statues, 

Though lost to my gaze, 
Will be like a dream 

Of my infantile days. 
Thy rush-bottom'd chairs 

Are not a sore tax, 
Just two sous apiece, 

Only sore to our backs. 
Thy famous old Nap, 

They brought o'er the wave, 
Though interred three times, 

Still out of his grave. 
Thy dear Cafe Anglais, 

On sweet Boulevard, 
Thy Palais Boyale, 

And Monsieur Homard. 
Thy green Champs Elysees, 

That fade on my sight, 
With no want of sinners, 

But very polite. 
The kindness of friends 

In thy Louvre Hotel, 
Will ne'er be forgot 

By poor Belle Cruelle. 
Adieu to thee Paris, 

Where long I would roam, 
Did mamma and my duty 

Not call me now home. 
Trains fly to Geneva, 

Where next we're to dwell, 
Change manners with pleasures, 

Dear Paris, Farewell 1 

Some things in these lines require explanation. As to 
Belle Cruelle, that was the designation which an aged French 
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gentleman applied to me, because I perseveringly spoko 
English to him, instead of his own language. The Musical 
Band referred to, is the military band which plays every 
afternoon in the Tuilleries gardens. Rush-bottomed chairs 
— the kind of chairs with upright backs, let out for two sous 
apiece to auditors of the band ; the woman who lets out the 
chairs being too skilled in copper-money to be taken in by 
English half-pence. Old Nap — an allusion to Bonaparte ; 
a slight poetical license here. Bony was buried first at St 
Helena ; then being brought to France, he was ceremoniously 
entombed in a side-chapel at the Invalides. That is just 
twice ; but his temporary entombing in a chapelle ardente in 
a vessel coming up the Seine, may help to make up No. 3. 
However, as was seen by the writer of this veracious diary, 
Nap is to be buried again, either in the grand sarcophagus 
prepared for him in the centre of the Invalides, or at St 
Denis. It must be admitted that few persons have had such 
a remarkably good choice of graves. We may hope that he 
will get settled at last. 

Having arranged with the hotel people, Mr C. got the 
luggage packed, and off we set in a cab to the Lyons 
railway, in our way passing the Place de Bastille. As we 
drove past the tall column, with the gilt figure of Fame on 
the top of it, Mr C. asked me to look up and try to see the 
name of M. Homard's father. I said I did not know where 
to look for it, and even if I did, it would require a telescope 
and some leisure to discover it. * Yes, indeed,' he replied, 
i and no ordinary telescope either ; it would need to possess 
high microscopic powers.' I believed him. Our laughing was 
excessive. A vastly merry party. So ended my visit to 
Paris. 

Got to Lyons in the evening. Next day, at nightfall, 
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arrived at Geneva, and drove to the Hotel de Metrople. 
Moonlight, oh enchantment ! Before going to hed I had a 
long look out of my window over that blue lake — Lake 
Leman — with its delightful environs. 

Through Switzerland to Friburg, in the grand duchy of 
Baden. Took up our quarters at the Deutsche Hof. Dined 
at the table-d'hote of the hotel at one o'clock; very 
nice dinner. Some officers connected with a regiment of 
the grand-duke were of the party. Several of them, in conse- 
quence of the heat, wore coats of white linen. One of them 
often eyed me behind Mr C.'s back. When he went away, 
I thought that in bowing to the company, he gave me a look. 
We talked of the incident. At the top of the table there 
was an aged gentleman in spectacles — a kind of Nestor of the 
group. I felt interested in the fine old fellow, and asked 
Mr C. if he had any idea who he was. * Yes/ said he, in 
reply, * that is a man of some mark in Germany. Would you 
like to know his history ? — it is tragical.' I answered, that I 
would like to hear the history very much. * Well, then,' 
said he, ' here are the outlines.' 

STORY OP HERR DURLINGER. 

' That old man has had his sufferings. He is a bachelor, 
and occupies the position of a professor of mathematics in 
the University of Friburg. He began life with high expec- 
tations of happiness, but all were dashed to the ground by 
the occurrence of a great misfortune. 

' Jan Durlinger was the son of a respectable merchant, who 
dealt in eisenwaaren, or, in plain English, he kept an 
ironmonger's shop at Breslau. His father wished him to be 
brought up to continue the business, and live and die a 

E 
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decent ironmonger. $o ; Jan was a first-rate scholar — Latin, 
Greek, and the philosophies he mastered with ease ; but his 
forte was mathematics. In this branch he carried off the 
highest honours at the Unversity of Gottingen. With health 
exhausted from these severe studies, he was sent by his 
parents to Heligoland, for the benefit of sea-bathing. 

* At this strange insular watering-place, off the mouth of 
the Elbe, Jan made a few acquaintances. With one family, 
that of a General Mohren, in the Prussian service, he became 
peculiarly intimate. Shortly, a spell was thrown over him. 
He fell deeply in love with Frauen Mohren, a young woman 
of twenty — charming, light-hearted, pure in spirit, and 
possessed of two laughing blue eyes that pierced poor Herr 
Jan Durlinger through and through. 

* Sometimes, Jan and the Frauen had a kind of musical 
duet. He sang some of Schiller's songs spiritedly, while she 
threw in beautiful touches with her harp. This affair of the 
heart was a magnificent dream. The pair never talked of 
their mutual feelings. In such matters, however, words are 
not necessary. One evening when Jan bade the Frauen 
good-night, and shook her by the hand, he ventured on 
giving a gentle squeeze. 0, how his heart beat when he felt 
that squeeze gently returned ! That slightest of all possible 
squeezes settled the fate of Jan Durlinger for ever. When 
he went home to his lodgings on the cliff, he could think of 
nothing but the dear Frauen Mohren. 

* After this critical incident, something like a declaration 
took place. There were no objections on the part of the 
Frauen, but both father and mother were inexorable. The 
mother, Frau Mohren, had formed a plan of marrying her 
daughter to Herr Zott, a merchant from Surinam, whom the 
family had met with at Hamburg. The old general joining 
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in this notion, it was obvious that Jan might relinquish all 
hope of carrying off the Frauen, who, it appeared, was 
exceedingly amenable to parental authority. At first, Jan 
was looked coldly on, and at last absolutely insulted. He 
tried in vain to see the Frauen ; but she was locked in her 
room until the family left in a steamer for Amsterdam. 

* Young Durlinger returned to Breslau in a state of dreadful 
perturbation of feeling. Unfortunately, he could make no 
distinct proposal of marriage ; for he was yet but a student 
— advancement to a professorship and independence was only 
a thing of the future. On this account, with the modesty of a 
man of genius, he procrastinated a little. Hoped and hoped 
that he might get some appointment that might entitle him, 
with a good conscience, to ask for the hand of the adorable 
Frauen. v 

'What was the simple blue-eyed Frauen doing in the mean- 
while % Hearing nothing of her Heligoland admirer — in fact, 
a letter from him had been intercepted and returned under a 
blank cover by the mamma — the Frauen actually, and very 
probably under a notion of being neglected, accepted the 
proposals of Herr Zott — yes, married Zott — and sailed with 
him to Surinam. 

1 The first news of this dreadful feet reached Jan through 
the columns of the Anzieger of Hamburg. From that moment 
he felt himself doomed to celibacy. His heart was unsus- 
ceptible of any new impression. Love a second time was 
with him out of the question. A new passion took posses- 
sion of his soul Plunging into the depths of mathematics, 
he became a fanatic in pursuing this science to its 
furthest limits. Devoting himself entirely to his profession, 
he soon gained distinction. First, he was appointed to be a 
professor at Gottingen, and afterwards, with a European 
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reputation, he rose to be professor in the famed University of 
Friburg. 

'Here, the learned Jan Durlinger is much esteemed. 
Sometimes he is invited to stay a few days with the grand- 
duke. In autumn, he occasionally visits Paris and Vienna, 
and is a member of various philosophical societies. His days, 
however, are spent chiefly in Friburg, the capital, it may be 
called, of the Black Forest. He lives in a small house on the 
second stuche, or floor, No. 143 of the Munster Gasse. His 
only domestic is an elderly woman, widow of a deceased 
Suisse or beadle of the cathedral. She cleans his rooms, makes 
his breakfast, and has distinct orders never to meddle with 
his books or papers. Every day he dines at this hotel, the 
Deutsche Hof, for which he has an arrangement with the 
landlord. He dines at half a florin, the sum charged to the 
officers of the Caserne — the circumstance of being regular 
customers entitling them to dine at this diminished charge. 

' In virtue of being long a habitue" of the house, Herr 
Durlinger takes the upper end of the table, and is well known 
for his gossip and good-humour ; yet, at heart, in the solitude 
of his home in the Munster Gasse, he feels — Oh! how he 
feels ! — his desolation. His grief at times breaks out in sighs 
and tears. The grand intellect of the mathematician sinks 
for a moment under the tenderest emotions. In this respect, 
reason tells us that the poor man is wrong. 'But is not love 
— not sham, but true love — above reason % Who dares to 
philosophise on the affections. Yes/ said Mr C. in conclusion, 
and looking very resolute, 'I am a true believer in the desola- 
tion of the heart/ 

I was much pleased with this improvisation. But Mrs C, 
as usual, declared the story to be all nonsense, and thought 
that Mr C. had not formed a correct notion of the aged 
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gentleman ; for he seemed to be a very happy sort of person. 
This apparent humour was declared by Mr C. 'to be only 
symptomatic of the mental disease of the man — his mirth 
was spasmodic — he laughed only to drive away the ennui that 
was preying like a vulture on his vitals.' However that may 
be, I shall not soon forget the history of Herr Durlinger. 

On rising from the table, Mr C. said there was only one 
thing he had forgotten : it was to add the moral. ' Well, 
what is the moral of the story V I inquired 'It is this — 
Fathers should not ask young gentlemen to their houses, and 
treat them as friends, whom they would not allow their 
daughters to marry/ ' That/ said I, ' does not seem to be a 
sufficient moral. ' Mr C. in reply, thought I was right, and 
gave the following by way of supplement : ' Young ladies 
should be very cautious how they return a squeeze — in all 
such cases keeping the fear of papa properly before their 



Went to Baden-Baden, and taking up our quarters at the 
Hotel de Eussie, were fortunate in seeing the concourse of 
German princes and Emperor of the French. On Sunday, 
attended the English service ; thought the officiating minister 
had a glass eye. Between three and four, walked about 
in the pleasure-grounds. Vast crowds of country-people 
had come to see the royal personages. At the grande 
salle, gaming-tables in full swing. Band playing. Went 
along one of the walks, and saw Napoleon drive past 
in an open barouche. Many persons going about in liveries 
and uniforms. Mr C. hazarded the speculation, that the people 
of the continent like liveries so much, that they will accept a 
lower salary for the happiness of wearing one. We had heard 
him on this topic in France, where evidently there is great 
pride in being decked in a cocked-hat and sword. I thought 
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Lis theory of wages and uniforms original and funny. Mrs C. 
thought he was altogether wrong, but he said he was sure he 
was right. In brief, his theory is this — a Frenchman who 
would not work for less than 20 francs a week in plain clothes, 
would accept 19 if you gave him a cocked-hat ; 18 if a cocked- 
hat and sword; and only 17 if you gave him epaulets in 
addition. In this manner, the French government contrives 
to do things cheaply. By giving its custom-house officers 
sky-blue uniforms and swords, there is a great saving in 
expenditure ; and it cannot be doubted that the satisfaction 
of constantly wearing a sword which comes out at the pocket- 
hole of the coat, must tell greatly on the annual estimates. 
More than this, it is Mr C.'s belief that Frenchmen and 
Germans do not realise the difference between liveries and 
uniforms. They look on both alike as marks of distinction, 
whereas we think of liveries only in connection with footmen, 
and uniforms as belonging to the navy and army. Mr C. 
thinks it rather to be lamented that officials in the English 
civil service do not like uniforms ; for, if they did, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might save a good deal in the 
national ways and means. As I am no casuist, I must leave 
this intricate piece of reasoning. All I can say is, that the 
resplendent liveries and uniforms which here abound are very 
pretty, mingling in the gay crowds which float about in the 
walks, and exhibited in groups under the trees. 

Down the Ehine to Cologne — through the Netherlands by 
Brussels to Boulogne, where we finished off our continental 
excursion. The last of our sights was the tall column on the 
heights overlooking the channel, erected to commemorate 
Bonaparte's abortive attempt to invade England in 1804. 
The column is in charge of an old soldier, who allowed us to 
mount to the top. Descending, we found this venerable 
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personage waiting for us, and walked back with him to the 
lodge, where Mrs C. had seated herself 

In this short walk, Mr C. addressed the old fellow in French. 
'Vous §tes bien decor^, Monsieur — avez vous vu le grand 
iNapoleon?' How the aged veteran's face glowed at the com- 
pliment and question! Touching his hat, and bowing, he 
Teplied, 'Oui, Monsieur. J'ai eu Thonneur d'escorter 
TEmpereur; j'ai &e* aux batailles de Wagram, Ulm, et Auster- 
litz.' Mr C, with an appearance of surprise, said — 'Est il 
possible? peut-e*tre vous connaissiez Monsieur Homard, un 
caporal qui fut blesse\ et perdit un ceil dans la grand© 
bataille de Wagram.' The venerable soldier simply replied, 
with a smile and polite bow, which I will not soon forget, 
*Non, Monsieur.' Asking the old man if he had any knowledge 
of an imaginary character, struck me as unconscionably 
impudent. Mr C. assures me he has often remorseful feelings 
on the subject. 



THE OLD CUT. 

COMMUNICATED BT A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

I cannot say that I am at all pleased with the new-fangled 
notions you have thought fit to favour us with in the article 
called 'The New Cut.' You have given only one side of 
the question. If you will permit me, I shall try to set you 
and the world right about the intrinsic value of this same 
New Cut, about which you have made such a fuss. 

In the first place, it appears that everything was execrable 
and ridiculous in past times. The people were all fools till 
now ; the time is now arrived when all are to be clever and 
honest ; there is to be no drawback for folly or villainy ; we 
are to live in a millennium ; the world is to be altogether a 
beautiful and delightful world. In short, the New Cut is to 
be seen in everything and everywhere. Now, I have no 
particular objection to improvements that really are improve- 
ments : I have no objection, not I, to the New Cut, provided 
it be a good cut ; but I have a decided dislike, a downright 
horror, of ' improvements* which, instead of being improve- 
ments, are idle and vicious changes for the worse. In this 
sense I have no patience with your New Cuts, which are 
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productive of nothing but loss and vexation, as I know to 
my cost. 

But, come to the point, come to the point, old grumbler, 
I think I hear you say. Well, so I will ; just bide a wee, 
and I will give you my mind on a pretty round number of 
matters, which you and your contemporaries conceive to be 
improvements, but which I think had much better never been 
meddled with. Excuse my speaking of myself. It is only 
by that means I can shew what I know of the operation of 
the New Cut. I am an old man, and, I may say, one not 
without experience of the world. Born in the sixties, and 
married in the eighties, since which period I have brought 
up a family, who have gone creditably into the world, I may 
be supposed to know something of society and its varying 
fashions. It is now many years since I was called on to 
exercise the duties of a parent, yet I still look back upon the 
time with pleasure. I had little trouble with my boys : they 
were amenable to discipline ; and the only instance of what 
may be called extravagance which ever occurred amongst 
them, when under my charge, was Bob, the eldest, when 
about sixteen, ordering a pair of tassel boots to wear with 
tight pantaloons. Bob and his brothers, however, grew up 
steady lads, and in the main I had no great reason to com- 
plain of my family. Things have greatly altered since that 
time, and altered for the worse. My sons have had nothing 
but endless vexation^with their children, one and all of whom 
have been powerfully affected with the New Cut. It would 
seem that in this enlightened age, all boys must be considered 
as men before or shortly after they have entered their teens. 
I have three grandsons of this imposing character. Every 
kind of discipline has been tried upon them without avail : 
they are always the longer the worse. Of one thing they 
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appear perfectly convinced, namely, the folly of settling to 
any kind of business. They are resolved on being gentlemen ; 
and in prosecuting this agreeable scheme, they have sought 
out and consorted with a pack of puppies no better than 
themselves. They lay bets upon the number of cigars they 
are able to smoke ; incur long-bills to bootmakers and tailors ; 
and before they arrive at manhood, will have broken their 
constitutions, if not at the same time broken the hearts of 
their parents. This is my first specimen of the New Cut — 
this the 'improvement of society,' the 'march of intellect.' 
In my humble opinion, it is the march of blackguardism. 
Advice and admonition, kindness and threats, are all thrown 
away upon the wise, the fine, the elegant young men of the 
rising generation. 

From this disagreeable subject of reflection, I turn to a 
matter which for a considerable time I have viewed with 
regret. I speak of the nature of the intercourse which now 
takes place in society, in comparison with that which was in 
vogue within my recollection. There was once a time when 
a plain but respectable family, with tolerable means, could 
keep up an intercourse with friends and acquaintances at a 
trifle of expense. Families of this description could then 
visit each other's houses, and maintain a kindly species of 
intimacy, without that excess of formality and damage to the 
domestic revenue which are now observable. The invitations 
were always for evening-parties : great, heavy, dear dinners 
were as yet unknown. The ladies and gentlemen met at tea, 
during which light easy meal — if meal it could be called — 
there was much sprightly conversation ; the young ladies had 
an admirable opportunity of exhibiting their wit and temper 
in the presence of the young gentlemen ; you saw every face 
beaming with innocent delight or harmless mirth ; and there 
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is no doubt whatever that this kind of association of the sexes 
had the most beneficial effect on the manners of both, particu- 
larly of the gentlemen. On occasions such as these, there 
were never wanting two or three good voices, and consequently 
the evening's amusement was diversified with the singing of 
some of our most melting melodies. There might be a want 
of science, but a strong spice of good-will, ana a desire to be 
pleased, made these efforts to entertain the company pass off 
with unbounded applause. At our evening-parties we had 
also something like conversation of an intellectual nature : it 
was an intercourse of mind with mind ; and we had seldom 
any controversy worth mentioning, for there was then little 
to controvert. Things had not been disturbed with the New 
Cut It is painful to an old man to look back to times such 
as I have mentioned. How is the mode of intercourse in 
society changed ! It is now carried on by leaving cards at one 
another's houses, an interchange of bits of pasteboard being 
reckoned equivalent to a personal exchange of civilities. The 
great arena of meeting is the dining-room. You are asked to 
dinner at six or seven o'clock in the evening, it being pre- 
sumed you don't rise from bed till twelve or one. The great 
business of dinner being over, with all its tedious details, you 
sit down to soak over wine for the space of three or four 
hours after the ladies have retired, and then, by way of con- 
clusion, bolt a cup of coffee, and depart Absurd as this 
sort of intercourse is — it being in point of fact no intercourse 
at all — it is supposed to be consistent with that idol of the 
age — the * improvement of society.' It is the fashion ; some- 
thing to be imitated by every body, whether they be able to 
afford it or not It is the New Cut, and that is enough. 

Speaking of changes of manners, I cannot help alluding to 
one great deterioration in our usages : this is with respect to 
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dancing. There is hardly such a thing as dancing now a 
days. It is thought to be either not genteel — hang gentility ! 
— or not ' respectable.' — By the way, * respectable' is a great 
word under the regime of the New Cut. — In my young days, 
and at a much later date, dancing was universally practised. 
Balls were common. People were not afraid to be seen in a 
reel, or engaged in handing a partner down a country-dance 
of eighteen couples. There was a heartiness in the dances, 
too, which was delightful. They were entered into with real 
spirit, for the young people had then some mettle in their 
heels, and did not grudge standing up every alternate dance. 
I do not know how it has come about, but it is clear that the 
people's dancing-days are over. A good sufficient dance is 
now a matter of tradition, and I am sorry for it, because there 
are few kinds of exercise more beneficial to health— health of 
both body and mind. Instead of dancing and balls, we have- 
now the improved practice of running round a room, and 
other kinds of fiddle-faddlery equally "preposterous. As for 
dancing in the old-fashioned style, that is not to be thought 
of. ' It is so low ; oh, pray do not mention it.' And so 
this dread of doing what is low, has spoiled not only this 
but many other of our good old customs, while the New Cut, 
it is to be regretted, has not been able to present us with an 
equally agreeable substitute. 

I have remarked, that the present generation of young men 
possess a great deal of self-complacency respecting their 
i improvement* in the useful arts. ' What a clever people we 
are now V I think I hear some of them saying. ' Those who 
lived fifty years since had nothing nearly so good, nothing 
so fine, as we have things in this improved age. We have 
now the aid of science in all departments of the affairs of life. 
How the old toddlers of last century would stare if they were 
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to rise from their graves, and see how cleverly every one now 
goes through his work ! ' To avoid appearing factious, I will 
at once own that the people of the present age do execute 
their labour far more rapidly than was observable forty or 
fifty years ago. But that proves nothing. In my young 
days we did things coolly ; we were not in a hurry ; we did 
not fly through the country by the power of steam, as if on 
affairs of life and death. Not at all And why % Because 
we did not need. A small degree of exertion then made a 
man as rich as he could now possibly be by putting forth the 
whole of his energies. We could in these days take a little 
amusement, and a share of the good things of this world, as 
we went along in our course — now we must spur almost night 
and day, and nearly kill ourselves outright, in order to scrape 
up a living. We did not in these times require to travel at 
the speed of a hurricane ; for we had no bills lying on the 
point of being dishonoured, no heavy long-standing accounts 
which required all our skill to collect funds to liquidate. 
You will surely therefore allow, that if this wondrous age be 
distinguished for its neat, quick, scientific way of doing things, 
it certainly has need of it all. It has no spare capital in 
cleverness. It is engaged in a struggle with beggary and 
bankruptcy, notwithstanding all its splendid abilities, all the 
overwhelming grandeur of its New Cut. 

And then such a boasting there is about everything being 
better manufactured in the present than the past age. I deny 
the truth of the assertion. I do not see anything that is a 
whit better. I grant there is now a superabundance of gloss 
— no want of the ' patent finish ; ' but what a woeful lack of 
substantiality ! Look at the houses that are now building ; they 
are mere shells, only the ghosts of houses ; they are ' rushed 
up any way/ as the phrase goes, and will never stand like the 
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substantial edifices of a former period. I remark, too, that 
the more flimsy and trashy that things are becoming, the 
more do we hear of their being * genuine' and ' warranted.' 
These are now very pretty hack words. When, forty or fifty 
years ago, I used to proceed to a draper's to purchase cloth 
for a coat, the word * warranted' was never spoken of. I 
trusted to the honesty of the dealer, and never had a piece of 
stuff palmed upon me that would neither wear well nor keep the 
colour. A coat was then a coat worth wearing, even although 
it was made to ' hang on one's back like a sheet over a fire- 
screen.' My wedding-dress — and it was not an expensive one 
— was of such good materials, that, after an interval of twenty 
years, it had a respectable appearance at church. Only mark 
the difference of times ! Behold the * wonderfully improved 
state of our manufactures ! ' See what ' the application of 
science to the arts ' has done for mankind ! When I purchase a 
coat of the New Cut, no matter at what price, it will stand 
no kind of tear and wear. It is shabby in six months. Its 
fine * finish,' its * patent tint,' its ' beautiful gloss,' all leave it 
the first rainy day. Its colour, even though fixed by all the 
powers of chemistry, flies in double-quick time. But I must 
not complain ; I suppose I must submit to have my pocket 
picked for the encouragement of science. I declare I am 
quite sick of this quackery — this knavery, I should more 
properly call it. There was a time when a plain man like 
myself did not run any risk of being mystified by jargon, but 
now there is no chance of escape. Science is rendering every- 
thing a counterfeit. Practical falsehood is ingrafted upon 
every profession. My good old woman who purchases the 
linen for my shirts, tells me that she cannot now get a piece 
of this description of goods worth a farthing. What with 
chemistry and the patent finish, not a bit of linen has the 
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twentieth part of the strength which it ought to have. The 
dearest you can buy will drop in rags, as I am told, at the 
third or fourth washing. From circumstances such as these, 
and others I could relate, it would appear that the * march of 
intellect' means anything but advancement in honesty. I can 
say, from dear-bought experience, that the tendency to over- 
reach is rapidly on the increase. The people are getting too 
clever : they are forgetting the good old proverb, that * honesty 
is the best policy :' they seem to think that it is of no con- 
sequence to sustain a character for integrity. An instance in 
point occurred t'other day. When I took up house in the 
year '83, I purchased a dozen and a half of well-stuffed hair- 
bottomed chairs, which required to be renewed in the seats 
only twice in forty years. I had occasion to renew them in 
the same way about twelve months ago ; and credit me when 
I tell you, that they are already almost unfit for use'! The 
stuffing turns out to be nothing but a species of tow. Of 
course I complained of the imposition to the upholsterer, but 
I might as well have spared my pains. He met my attack 
with an overwhelming flourish of words — * Oh, my dear sir, 
you are under a mistake ; the chairs, I can assure you, are 
stuffed with pob — the very finest pob which the foreign 
market can produce — we import all our pob from Hamburgh, 
and it is warranted genuine — a very superior article indeed — 
there is not a better pob within the walls of Britain — quite 
a splendid article, not to be compared for a moment with 
horse-hair, which is now quite exploded ; just give it a fair 
trial, sir, and I am convinced you will very soon allow 
that pob is the most agreeable thing which it is possible 
to sit upon.' 'But, be so good as to understand,' said 
I in my turn, 'I prefer horse-hair to anything else; at 
least I paid the price of it, and why have I not got it?' 
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* Pardon me, my dear sir/ answered the advocate of pob, 
'you are perhaps not aware that all the horse-hair now 
a days is affected with an aphis, a species of pediculus, 
described by Latrielle in his Entomological System, and 
which has rendered it quite unfashionable; it has, there- 
fore, been completely abandoned ; and nothing, I assure you, 
is now in use among the upper ranks — but pob.' There was 
no standing up against this blast of learning, and so I made 
my escape, certainly overborne but not convinced by the 
arguments which had been employed. To speak plainly, I 
have been cheated, and instead of redress I am bamboozled 
with fine words. My money is taken from mc, and all the 
thanks I get in return is a rigmarole harangue about pob, 
aphis, pediculus, Latrielle, and entomology. This is, how- 
ever, only one out of many similar cases ; and you will bo 
able to say whether such are to be considered gratifying 
indications of ' improvement.' 

Turning from these instances of imposition, I find no little 
reason to complain of flimsiness and pretension in respect to 
many little articles in daily use. Look at the greater part of 
our manufactures in metal. They have now no substance — 
hollow as a deaf nut — all struck with stamps or cast in 
moulds — look well, but soon break or otherwise go to ruin — 
a trick, a show, a glitter to the eyes, a delusion. And this 
is called 'improvement/ This is the New Cut! — this is 
what we are called on to reverence and eulogise ! And let 
me not forget to remind you of the very * improved ' charac- 
ter of our articles of meat and drink. In this department of 
affairs, science, skill, and chemistry, have accomplished some 
very pretty applications to the arts. The Port wines, which 
are pretended to have been in bottle fifteen years, were 
manufactured only last week, and are composed one-half of 
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stuff which never saw Portugal. Look at the liquor called 
foreign brandy — a mere got-up thing, not fit to be drunk. 
Gin — worse and worse. Next examine the porter and ale 
which are put before you — all doctored and poisoned. But 
look, there is some beautiful white bread ; yes, it has a fine 
colour : it is bleached with alum : it is chemistryfied. Tea — 
that gentle innocent beverage which one might expect to 
have been preserved from the fangs of science — is now no 
longer tea : it is either mixed up with sloe-leaves, or some 
rubbish which, for anything I know, may be the sweepings 
of China, and is utterly destitute of flavour. In short, every- 
thing is adulterated and depreciated : I can find nothing 
good. * I have an end of all perfection seen.' 

Perhaps you may style me a grumbler — a maunderer of 
the old school — for raking up such a catalogue of abuses in 
this wonderful age of improvement. I may be a grumbler, I 
may be stupid ; but please to remember my age, and the 
antiquated nature of my education. I was never taught 
natural philosophy, and I am afraid I am now too old to 
learn. I cannot shake myself free of prejudices : if I could, 
I might perhaps see that those things which I have described 
as abuses are really blessings. Possibly it is right that we 
should eat bread composed of alum, potatoes, and plaster of 
Paris. Science may have discovered that these things are 
better for the stomach than the farina of wheat. If such be 
the case, I am sorry that my constitution will not permit me 
to assent to the doctrine. I know I may be blamed, and 
called an obstinate old fool. Nevertheless, I must submit, 
and carry my prejudices with me to the grave. 
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In a late pleasing little trip through, the beautiful vale of 
Clyde, in its upper and more secluded part, I chanced to- 
alight upon a fine instance of manly independence and 
persevering industry in the very humblest "walk of life. It 
was upon the afternoon of a clear sunshiny day in September, 
while passing with staff in hand along one of the narrow dales 
that radiate from the upper part of the Clyde, that I became 
acquainted for the first time with the sequestered spot named 
the Hawklaw Syke. The purity of the atmosphere, and a 
walk of some eight or ten miles, had given an extraordinary 
keenness to my appetite, which I longed to satisfy, when, as 
good-luck would have it, a human habitation made its 
appearance under the lee of a rising-ground on the waste, 
beside a few scattered old ash-trees. 

It is seldom that a Scottish peasant's hut is shut against 
the weary stranger. There may be little to give — perhaps 
only a piece of oaten cake, or a potato and a bowl of milk — 
but it is offered cheerfully. The humble mendicant who asks 
permission to light his pipe, and the fatigued sportsman who 
seeks shelter and refreshment, have their requests equally 
granted. Any one with a respectable exterior and civility of 
manner, is certain to meet with the most cordial hospitality. 
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I felt satisfied, therefore, that the hut would be to me a 
haven of rest and refreshment, and I struck across a meadow 
of natural grass, on which a sleek brown and white spotted 
cow was grazing, and soon came to the threshold of the 
humble cot. 

I paused for a moment before entering, to take a survey of 
the premises, which consisted of a dwelling flanked on the 
one side by a byre or cow-house, and on the other by a pig- 
stye, the whole forming one of the most picturesque masses 
of architecture which could anywhere be seen. The building 
was in the rudest possible style, built with stone and clay, 
here and there dotted with a patch of lime ; and the roof, 
which was composed of turf and thatch, was surmounted by 
one of the most delightfully old-fashioned chimneys of sticks 
and divots, which I had seen for the last five-and-twenty 
years. The grouping was admirable — no straight or stiff 
lines, no pretensions to regularity. The door possessed a 
sort of rude porch, on which were hung two or three wooden 
milk boynes drying in the sun ; against the wall leaned a 
churn dismounted from its stand, indicating that the family 
at least commanded the luxury of sweet butter ; at the gable 
of the cow-house was erected a simple apparatus for pressing 
cheese— 'it was a simple apparatus truly, nothing more than 
a deal, with one extremity thrust into the wall, and the other 
loaded with a heavy stone, while the cheese was placed below, 
and sustained the leverage pressure so laid upon it. 

The scene reminded me of one of Kamsay's verses — 

A snug thack house, before the door a green ; 
Hens on the midden, ducks in dubs are seen, 
On this side stands a barn, on that a byre ; 
A peat-stack joins, and forms a rural square. 

There was not exactly a rural square, for the barn was not 
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present, and the peat-stack, a dark edifice of some ten or 
twelve feet in height, which gave ample promise of eldin for 
the ensuing winter, stood respectfully back at an angle with 
the dwelling. Having paused for a few moments to observe 
these favourable signs of a certain degree of rural comfort, I 
introduced myself to the interior of the cottage. A few 
respectful observations on the weather and the appearance of 
the crops sufficiently paved the way for an intimacy with the 
inhabitants, who were a pair of as decent-looking persons as 
one could expect to find in any sphere of life. My approach, 
had been observed from a small window in front, and on my 
entrance, a chair was instantly wiped and placed for me before 
the wooden beds which formed the partition of the apartment, 
which was kitchen, dining, and bedroom all in one. The 
Scotch are not famed for the cleanliness of their cottages, but 
in the present instance there was nothing to complain of on 
that score. There was also an old-fashionedness about the place, 
which one now seldom sees in these days of modernisation 
and improvement. None of your small contracted chimneys 
with carron grates, but a huge clay-plastered lum> up which 
you might have driven a good-sized wheel-barrow, garnished 
round with a ham in the process of reisting, an immense 
wooden swee, and various kitchen utensils ; the whole afford- 
ing a tolerably correct portraiture of Symon's cottage in the 
< Gentle Shepherd '— 

'Tis Symon's house ; please to step in, 
And vissy't round and round ; 

There's nought superfluous to give pain, 
Or costly to be found. 

Yet all is clean : a clear peat-ingle 

Glows amidst the floor ; 
The green horn-spoons, beech-luggies mingle, 
On skelfs foregainst the door. 
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My visit was luckily timed. The potato-pot had just 
been placed on the floor ready for the mashing of its con- 
tents, which sent up a steam that curled away among the 
rafters above, and vanished in the capacious chimney which 
overhung the ingle. Already, also, the white-haired healthy- 
looking children were clustering about their mother, and 
looking with longing eyes for their mid-day meal, which she 
was about to prepare; while the father of the family — a 
hard-wrought-looking man of middle age, with a face as 
brown as a berry, and an acre of beard of a week's growth — 
had taken his seat, and seemed perfectly ready for the attack. 
Soon the grace was duly said, and soon was I invited to 
assist myself to the dish so temptingly placed before me. 

It would perhaps tire the reader if I were to detail the 
kindness which I on this occasion experienced. After a little 
conversation, it appeared that my host and his wife knew 
some of my relatives in a neighbouring part of the country, 
and this led the worthy couple to make a free communica- 
tion to me of a variety of particulars regarding their present 
situation, which I have thrown into the following simple 
narrative : 

Edie Howison had been bred a weaver in Lanark. At 
first he had been put to the cotton line, but on that begin- 
ning to fail, he had tried his hand at ' customer-war^ such 
as home-spun linens for sheeting to the farmers' wives, 
blankets for lasses' providings, and black and white checked 
plaids for the neighbouring shepherds. This kind of 
desultory trade did very well for a while, but at last it 
turned to be about as bad as the cotton line. Every kind 
of fabric which Edie laid himself out for, was one by one 
taken up by the great manufacturing establishments in the 
country, and customer-wark was well-nigh driven from the 
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field. What was now to be done? Edie thought a whole 
year upon the matter. He was not going to be rash in any- 
thing he did ; . for he was by this time married, and the 
bairns, poor things, were beginning to run about the house. 
Having thus * fallen into a family,' he required to be very 
cautious ; at the same time, things were getting always the 
longer the worse, and there was no time to be put off, Well, 
* he thought and better thought ' for a whole year, and at 
the end of that period he had made up his mind what to do, 
if it would do with him. One day about the fore-end of 
summer he said to his wife, * Now, Tibby, my woman, I am 
gaun up the water the day to try and get a word o' Mr 
Alexander o' the Smeaton Shaw/ i What wad ye do that 
for, gudeman V * I'll tell ye what it is, Tibby : it's nae use 
hingin' on ony langer in the toun here. The wark's clean 
dune, and I'm gaun up bye to see if Mr Alexander will gie 
me a bit o' his outlying grand at a sma' rent ; but I'll no 
say ony mair about it till I see if I can get the business 
managed.' With this resolve, Edie set out on his mission, 
and was successful. He had once wrought a few pairs of 
blankets for Mrs Alexander, by which means he had estab- 
lished a small degree of intimacy in the family, and the 
proposal he made, though strange in its way, was, after some 
arrangements, acceded to. It was shortly this : Edie was to 
rent about four acres of land in an outlying part of the farm 
of the Smeaton Shaw, called Hawklaw Syke, for which he 
was to pay eight pounds sterling a year; the first twelve 
months, however, were to be free ; and if he did not fail in 
payment, he was to remain in possession as long as Mr 
Alexander's own lease lasted, which was nearly nineteen 
years. 

Edie flew to inform his wife of the settlement of the aflair, 
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and in less than a month yoked to the work of preparing a 
cottage on his small farm for the reception of his family. 
He selected the spot which I have already described. It 
had in ancient times been the site of a religious structure of 
some kind ; but the edifice had long since been destroyed, 
and its mouldering remains had become partially covered 
with the sward. With the aid of a pick, hammer, and 
shovel, Edie soon explored a foundation, and with the stones 
which he raised to light, along with clay from an adjoining 
bank, he speedily reared the walls of his house. A few 
burdens of timber, the thinnings of a plantation at no great 
distance, and purchased at an exceedingly cheap rate from 
the forester, completed the chief material of his habitation, 
which he thatched, floored, and finished in all its depart- 
ments, with his own hands. A proud man was Edie 
Howison when he had accomplished the erection of his hut 
on the waste ; but he was a prouder man still, on the day 
that he drove a cartful of plenishing to the door, with his 
wife Tibby seated with her children on the top, in the midst 
of wheels and reels, and chairs with their long backs hanging 
down over the sides of the vehicle, and their feet sticking 
out in all directions in the air. 

Edie had a great deal to do at first, and little to do it 
with. At the period of his removal, he possessed of avail- 
able worldly substance, half a boll of meal, three bolls of 
potatoes, and about four pounds in money. How he came 
to possess such a large sum in cash requires to be mentioned. 
Edie and his wife had always been remarkable for saving. 
For a number of years they had striven hard to ' lay bye a 
shilling now and then in a quiet way.' These small sums 
they had safely lodged in the Savings' Bank at Lanark, 
and the principal and interest now amounted to four pounds, 
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which enabled Edie and his family not only * to put ower 
the back end of the first year ' in his farm, but to furnish 
various things necessary for the operations of the field. Edie 
had likewise a good straicken or coarse linen web in the 
loom, half wrought, and which he was preparing as a small 
mercantile adventure ; for it came within the limits of his 
plan still to carry on the weaving of any jobs that might fall 
in his way, thus uniting the business of the agriculturist with 
that of the operative mechanic. ' I had a gay sair fecht just 
at the beginning,' said Edie ; ' when the wather was toler- 
able, I keepit at the delving wi' the spade ; and when it cam 
on wat, I set to the loom, never letting a moment pass use- 
lessly.' In this manner, by assiduous labour, Edie actu- 
ally delved the whole of his four acres of ground, partitioned 
it into separate plots for his crops, drew off the water of the 
syke by cross open cuts, and erected dry stone walls round 
the whole, as a protection from the sheep of the adjacent 
hillsides. Tibby, however, rendered valuable assistance in 
the concern ; besides managing her family, she toiled along 
with Edie in all his farming operations, and took upon herself 
the outdoor department of the customer-wark. The young- 
sters now also began to do something for the good of the 
family. Tarn, the eldest, went as a herd-boy to Mr Alex- 
ander, his wages being paid to the father and mother in the 
form of a Scots pint of skimmed milk daily. Lizzy, the next, 
was likewise sent off as a servant, and her wages, though only 
five-and-twenty shillings in the half-year, were of some use 
to the family. Owing to insufficiency of capital, Edie was at 
a sad pinch to get his ground put in crop ; but even this 
difficulty yielded to the energy of his character. He struck 
a bargain with a neighbouring farmer, by which he and his 
wife, Tibby, were to give a certain number of days' shearing 
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in harvest, for a day's use of a plough, and seed corn for one 
of his small fields. He thus got his first crop of barley in, 
and as he had burnt the surface-turf, no manure was thought 
advisable for the first crop. Before the second season of 
potato planting came round, he had procured a pig ; and at 
the end of the third year he was able to buy a cow. These 
animals were of great consequence to Edie. They afforded 
manure for the fields, and in this respect alone were indis- 
pensable. 

At the period of my visit to Edie's cottage, he had spent 
nine years on the spot, and had attained a degree of comfort 
which coulcL hardly have been expected from one in his 
situation. The ground of his little farm, which had been 
literally reclaimed from a moorish waste, exhibited distinct 
sections for a rotation of crops. There was a small angular 
patch laid off in clover grass for the cow ; next it was about 
an acre of potatoes ; farther on there was a field in which a 
crop of barley had just been cut, and was now lying in sheaves 
ready for stooking; and beyond that again was a plot of 
capital Swedish turnips. One patch of ground lay unused. 
The potato harvest of 1836 had been a failure ; and this was 
a dire calamity to people in the country who make a practice 
of rearing a pig. "When the potato crop fails, the pig must go. 
This had been the case with poor Edie. He was obliged to 
kill his pig for lack of food; consequently, he suffered in two 
ways — first, his family were deprived of the modicum of ham, 
the only kind of animal food in which they were able to 
indulge ; and, second, there was a deficiency of manure for 
his fields. But the excellent crop of 1837 had set all to 
rights. The potatoes were plentiful and excellent, so a new 
pig was about to be brought home ; and there was such an 
abundant supply both of grass and turnips, that it was to be 
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famous times for the cow during the ensuing winter and 
spring. Speaking of the cow, puts me in remembrance of 
one point in Edie's arrangements which I had almost forgot. 
The farmer from whom he had his ground owned large flocks 
of sheep, chiefly of the black-faced kind, which have a 
propensity to wander, and require a good deal of attention to 
prevent them from straggling beyond their proper bounds. 
"Now, Edie's cottage chanced to be favourably situated for 
his giving some assistance in this respect. He was instructed 
to prevent any of the hill-flocks from straggling down the 
vale beyond his cottage, and in this branch of duty was 
'powerfully seconded by an old colly which I had noticed on 
my entrance to the hut. Bawty, to be sure, could use only 
three legs in running, but then he could bark well, and that 
was a great point in his character. A good well-directed 
bark, from the top of an adjoining hillock, and a demonstra- 
tion of a run, answered all the purpose of keeping the fleecy 
denizens of the mountains in check. For the efficient service 
thus rendered to the farmer of the Hawklaw Syke, Edie was 
at liberty to tether his cow in the low-lying meadow beyond 
his little steading, and as the herbage was natural and sweet, 
it produced most delicious milk. 

It was chiefly through the agency of the cow that Edie's 
thrifty wife was able 'to make the two ends meet.' The 
butter which was produced, was called for weekly by one of 
those wandering cadgers, who, with a horse and cart, collect 
poultry, eggs, and butter for the Edinburgh market, bringing 
in return either money or articles of grocery for the country 
housewives. Customer-wark also did its part. Edie was 
here removed a number of miles from Lanark, a distance to 
which shop goods did not effectually penetrate. He there- 
fore had a little work in this line ; and when I inspected 
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his loom in ' the ben-end,' it had set in it a very excellent 
checked plaid, which was preparing for the minister of the 
parish, and was made of the finest lambs' wool 

'Well, Edie,' said I, at parting and proceeding on my 
journey, after presenting some little presents to the children, 
which the parents were, of course, loud in exclaiming against, 
declaring 'there was nae occasion for ony thing o' the kind;' 
' well, Edie, I think you have got everything pretty comfort- 
able now about you, and have much reason to be satisfied, 
considering all things.' 'Deed, sir, I wad be bauld to 
compleen. To be sure we have a great deal to do, ae way and 
another ; just a constant working to scrape thegither the rent, 
and keep the banes green. But, then, we ken that it's our 
lot. What wad a puir man do but work ? It wad never do 
to sit down and greet. .Na, na, as lang as we're spared, we 
maun do our best to work, and pay our way, and sae keep the 
croun o' the causeway to the best o' our ability.' 



SLAVE SALES. 
[From ' Things as they are in America,' 1853.] 

Richmond is known as the principal market for the supply of 
slaves for the south — a circumstance understood to originate 
in the fact that Virginia, as a matter of husbandry, breeds 
negro labourers for the express purpose of sale. Having 
heard that such was the case, I was interested in knowing by 
what means and at what prices slaves are offered to purchasers. 
Without introductions of any kind, I was thrown on my own 
resources in acquiring this information. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there was no impediment to encounter in the research. 
The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open 
to the public than are the sales of slaves in Richmond. By 
consulting the local newspapers, I learned that the sales take 
place by auction every morning in the offices of certain brokers, 
who, as I understood by the terms of their advertisements, 
purchased or received slaves for sale on commission. 

Where the street was in which the brokera conducted their 
business, I did not know ; but the discovery was easily made. 
Rambling down the main street in the city, I found that the 
subject of my search was a narrow and short thoroughfare, 
turning off to the left, and terminating in a similar cross 
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thoroughfare. Both streets, lined with brick-houses, were 
dull and silent. There was not a person to whom I could 
put a question. Looking about, I observed the office of a 
commission-agent, and into it I stepped. Conceive the idea 
of a large shop with two windows, and a door between ; no 
shelving or counters inside ; the interior a spacious, dismal 
apartment, not well swept ; the only furniture a desk at one 
of the windows, and a bench at one side of the shop, three 
feet high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, conceive 
the idea of this dismal-looking place, with nobody in it but 
three negro children, who, as I entered, were playing at 
auctioning each other. An intensely black little negro, of 
four or Owe years of age, was standing on the bench, or block, 
as it is called, with an equally black girl, about a year younger, 
by his side, whom he was pretending to sell by bids to 
another black child, who was rolling about the floor. 

My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little 
auctioneer continued his mimic play, and appeared to enjoy 
the joke of selling the girl, who stood demurely by his 
side. 

'Fifty dolla for de gal— fifty dolla— fifty dolla— I sell dis 
here fine gal for fifty dolla/ was uttered with extraordinary 
volubility by the woolly-headed urchin, accompanied with 
appropriate gestures, in imitation, doubtless, of the scenes 
he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I spoke a few words 
to the little creatures, but was scarcely understood ; and the 
fun went on as if I had not been present : so I left them, 
happy in rehearsing what was likely soon to be their own 
fate. 

At another office of a similar character, on the opposite 
side of the street, I was more successful. Here, on inquiry, 
I was respectfully informed by a person in attendance, that 
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the sale would take place the following morning at half-past 
nine o'clock. 

Xext day, I set out accordingly, after breakfast, for the 
scene of operations, in which there was now a little more 
life. Two or three persons were lounging about, smoking 
cigars ; and, looking along the street, I observed that three 
red flags were projected from the doors of those offices in 
which sales were to occur. On each flag was pinned a piece 
of paper, notifying the articles to be sold. The number of 
lots was not great. On the first, was the following announce- 
ment: 'Will be sold this morning, at half-past nine o'clock, 
a Man and a Boy.' 

It was already the appointed hour; but as no company- 
had assembled, I entered and took a seat by the fire. The 
office, provided with a few deal forms and chairs, a desk at 
one of the windows, and a block accessible by a few steps, 
was tenantless, save by a gentleman who was arranging 
papers at the desk, and to whom I had addressed myself on 
the previous evening. Minute after minute passed, and still 
nobody entered. There was clearly no hurry in going to 
business. I felt almost like an intruder, and had formed 
the resolution of departing, in order to look into the other 
offices, when the person referred to left bis desk, and came 
and seated himself opposite to me at the fire. 

* You are an Englishman/ said he, looking me steadily in 
the face ; * do you want to purchase ? ' 

* Yes,' I replied, ' I am from England ; but I do not 
intend to purchase. I am travelling about for information, 
and I shall feel obliged by your letting me know the prices 
at which negro servants are sold.' 

* I will do so with much pleasure/ was the answer. ' Do 
. you mean field-hands or house-servants ? ' 
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* All kinds/ I replied ; ' I wish to get all the information 
I can.' 

With much politeness the gentleman stepped to his desk, 
and began to draw up a note of prices. This, however, 
seemed to require careful consideration ; and while the note 
was preparing, a lanky person, in a wide-awake hat, and 
chewing tobacco, entered, and took the chair just vacated. 
He had scarcely seated himself, when, on looking towards 
the door, I observed the subjects of sale — the man and boy 
indicated by the paper on the red flag — enter together, and 
quietly walk to a form at the back of the shop, whence, as 
the day was chilly, they edged themselves towards the fire, in 
the corner where I was seated. I was now between the two 
parties — the white man on the right, and the old and young 
negro on the left — and I waited to see what would take 
place. 

The .sight of the negroes at once attracted the attention of 
Wide-awake. Chewing with vigour, he kept keenly eyeing 
the pair, as if to see what they were good for. Under this 
searching gaze, the man and boy were a little abashed, but said 
nothing. Their appearance had little of the repulsiveness 
we are apt to associate with the idea of slaves. They were 
dressed in a gray woollen coat, pants, and waistcoat, coloured 
cotton neckcloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, and 
stout shoes. The man wore a black hat; the boy was bare- 
headed. Moved by a sudden impulse, Wide-awake left his 
seat, and rounding the back of my chair, began to grasp at 
the man's arms, as if to feel their muscular capacity. He then 
examined his hands and fingers ; and, last of all, told him to 
open his mouth and shew his teeth, which he did in a sub- 
missive manner. Having finished these examinations, Wide- 
awake resumed his seat, and chewed on in silence as before. 
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I thought it was but fair that I should now have my turn 
of investigation, and accordingly asked the elder negro what 
was his age. He said he did not know. I next inquired 
how old the boy was. He said he was seven years of age. 
On asking the man if the boy was his son, he said he was 
not — he was his cousin. I was going into other particulars, 
when the office-keeper approached, and handed me the note 
he had been preparing ; at the same time making the obser- 
vation that the market was dull at present, and that there 
never could bo a more favourable opportunity of buying. I 
thanked him for the trouble which he had taken ; and now 
submit a copy of his price-current : 

' Best Men, 18 to 25 years old, . 1200 to 1300 dollars. 

Fair do. do. do. . . 950 to 1050 i. 

Boys, 5 feet, . . . . 850 to 950 

Do., 4 feet 8 inches, . . . 700 to 800 „ 

Do., 4 feet 5 inches, . . 500 to 600 .. 

Do., 4 feet, . . . . 375 to 450 h 

Young Women, . . . . 800 to 1000 » 

Girls, 5 feet, . . . . 750 to 850 i. 

Do., 4 feet 9 inches, . . 700 to 750 „ 

Do., 4 feet, . . . . 350 to 452 u 

(Signed) Pulliam & Davis, 

Richmond, Virginia.' 

Leaving this document for future consideration, I pass on 
to a history of the day's proceedings. It was now ten 
minutes to ten o'clock, and Wide-awake and I being alike 
tired of waiting, we went off in quest of sales further up the 
street. Passing the second office, in which also nobody was 
to be seen, we were more fortunate at the third. Here, 
according to the announcement on the paper stuck to the 
flag, there were to be sold i A woman and three children ; a 
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young woman, three men, a middle-aged woman, and a little 
boy.' Already a crowd had met, composed, I should think, 
of persons mostly from the cotton-plantations of the south. 
A few were seated near a fire on the right-hand side, and 
others stood round an iron stove in the middle of the apart- 
ment. The whole place had a dilapidated appearance. From 
a back-window, there was a view into a ruinous courtyard ; 
beyond which, in a hollow, accessible by a side-lane, stood a 
shabby brick-house, on which the word Jail was inscribed in 
large black letters, on a white ground. I imagined it to be 
a de"p6t for the reception of negroes. 

On my arrival, and while making these preliminary obser- 
vations, the lots for sale had not made their appearance. In 
about five minutes afterwards they were ushered in, one after 
the other, under the charge of a mulatto, who seemed to act 
as principal assistant. I saw no whips, chains, or any other 
engine of force, nor did such appear to be required. All the 
lots took their seats on two long forms near the stove ; none 
shewed any sign of resistance ; nor did any one utter a word. 
Their manner was that of perfect humility and resignation. 

As soon as all were seated, there was a general examina- 
tion of their respective merits, by feeling their arms, looking 
into their mouths, and investigating the quality of their 
hands and fingers- 5 — this last being evidently an important 
particular. Yet there was no abrupt rudeness in making 
these examinations — no coarse or domineering language was 
employed. The three negro men were dressed in the usual 
manner — in gray woollen clothing. The woman, with three 
children, excited my peculiar attention. She was neatly 
attired, with a coloured handkerchief bound round her head, 
and wore a white apron over her gown. Her children were 
all girls, one of them a baby at the breast, three months old, 

G 
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and the others two and three years of age respectively, rigged 
out with clean white pinafores. There was not a tear or an 
emotion visible in the whole party. Everything seemed to 
be considered as a matter of course; and the change of 
owners was possibly looked forward to with as much indiffer- 
ence as ordinary hired servants anticipate a removal from one 
employer to another. 

While intending purchasers were proceeding with personal 
examinations of the several lots, I took the liberty of putting 
a few questions to the mother of the children. The follow- 
ing was our conversation : 

* Are you a married woman 1 ' 
1 Yes, sir.' 

* How many children have you had % ' 
< Seven.' 

1 Where is your husband 1 ' 

i In Madison county.' 

' When did you part from him ? ' 

* On Wednesday — two days ago.' 

' Were you sorry to part from him ] ' 

' Yes, sir,' she replied, with a deep sigh ; • my heart was 
a'most broke.' 

' Why is your master selling you ? ' 

'I don't know — he wants money to buy some land — 
suppose he sells me for that.' 

There might not be a word of truth in these answers, for I 
had no means of testing their correctness ; but the woman 
seemed to speak unreservedly, and I am inclined to think 
that she said nothing but what, if necessary, could be sub- 
stantiated. I spoke, also, to the young woman who was 
seated near her. She, like the others, was perfectly black, 
and appeared stout and healthy, of which some of the persons 
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present assured themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, 
looking into her month, and causing her to stand up. She 
told me she had several brothers and sisters, but did not 
know where they were. She said she was a house-servant, and 
would be glad to be bought by a good master — looking at me, 
as if I should not be unacceptable. 

I have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in 
the party of men, women, and children, thus seated prepara- 
tory to being sold. This does not correspond with the 
ordinary accounts of slave-sales, which are represented as 
tearful and harrowing. My belief is, that none of the parties 
felt deeply on the subject, or at least that any distress they 
experienced was but momentary — soon passed away, and was 
forgotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a 
trifling incident which occurred. While waiting for the 
commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen present 
amused himself with a pointer-dog, which, at command, 
stood on its hind-legs, and took pieces of breact from his 
pocket. These tricks greatly entertained the row of negroes, 
old and young; and the poor woman, whose heart three 
minutes before was almost broken, now laughed as heartily 
as any one. 

' Sale is going to commence — this way, gentlemen,' cried 
a man at the door to a number of loungers outside ; and all 
having assembled, the mulatto assistant led the woman and 
her children to the block, which he helped her to mount 
There she stood with her infant at the breast, and one of her 
girls at each side. The auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly 
personage, took his place, with one foot on an old deal-chair 
with a broken back, and the other raised on the somewhat 
more elevated block. It was a striking scene. 

' Well, gentlemen,' began the salesman, * here is a capital 
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woman and her three children, all in good health — what do you 
say for them ? Give me an offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up 
the whole lot at 850 dollars — 850 dollars — 850 dollars (speak- 
ing very fast) — 850 dollars. Will no one advance upon that % 
A very extraordinary bargain, gentlemen. A fine healthy 
baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first step of the 
block ; takes the baby from the woman's breast, and holds it 
aloft with one hand, so as to shew that it was a veritable 
sucking-baby.) That will do. A woman still young, and 
three children, all for 850 dollars. An advance, if you 
please, gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) Thank you, sir — 
860 ; any one bids more 1 (A second voice says, 870 ; and 
so on the bidding goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) 
That won't do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a low price. 
(After a pause, addressing the mulatto) : She may go down.' 
Down from the block the woman and her children were 
therefore conducted by the assistant, and, as if nothing had 
occurred, they calmly resumed their seats by the stove. 

The next lot brought forward was one of the men. . The 
mulatto, beckoning to him with his hand, requested him to 
come behind a canvas screen, of two leaves, which was stand- 
ing near the back-window. The man placidly rose, and hav- 
ing been placed behind the screen, was ordered to take off his 
clothes, which he did without a word or look of remonstrance. 
About a dozen gentlemen crowded to the spot while the poor 
fellow was stripping himself, and as soon as he stood on the 
floor, bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his 
person was instituted. The clear black skin, back and front, 
was viewed all over for sores from disease ; and there was no 
part of his body left unexamined. The man was told to 
open and shut his hands, asked if he could pick cotton, and 
every tooth in his head was scrupulously looked at. The 
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investigation being at an end, he was ordered to dress 
himself ; and having done so, was requested to walk to the 
block. 

The ceremony of offering him for competition was gone 
through as before, but no one would bid. The other two 
men, after undergoing similar examinations behind the screen, 
were also put up, but with the same result. Nobody would 
bid for them, and they were all sent back to their seats. It 
seemed as if the company had conspired not to buy anything 
that day. Probably some imperfections had been detected 
in the personal qualities of the negroes. Be this as it may, 
the auctioneer, perhaps a little out of temper from his want 
of success, walked off to his desk, and the affair was so far at 
an end. 

* This way, gentlemen — this way ! ' was heard from a voice 
outside, and the company immediately hived off to the second 
establishment. At this office there was a young woman, 
and also a man, for sale. The woman was put up first at 
500 dollars ; and possessing some recommendable qualities, 
the bidding for her was run as high as 710 dollars, at which 
she was knocked down to a purchaser. The man, after the 
customary examination behind a screen, was put up at 700 
dollars; but a small imperfection having been observed in 
his person, no one would bid for him ; and he was ordered 
down. 

' This way, gentlemen — this way, down the street, if you 
please !' was now shouted by a person in the employment of 
the first firm, to whose office all very willingly adjourned — 
one migratory company, it will be perceived, serving all the 
slave-auctions in the place. Mingling in the crowd, I went 
to see what should be the fate of the man and boy, with 
whom I had already had some communication. 
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There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where 
I had left them an hoar ago. The boy was put up first 

'Come along, my man — jump up; there's a good boy!' 
said one of the partners, a bulky and respectable-looking 
person, with a gold chain and bunch of seals ; at the same 
time getting on the block. With alacrity the little fellow 
came forward, and, mounting the steps, stood by his side. 
The forms in front were filled by the company ; and as I 
seated myself, I found that my old companion, Wide-awake, 
was close at hand, still chewing and spitting at a great rate. 

' Now, gentlemen/ said the auctioneer, putting his hand on 
the shoulder of the boy, * here is a very fine boy, seven years 
of age, warranted sound — what do you say for him? I put 
him up at 500 dollars — 500 dollars (speaking quick, his 
right hand raised up, and coming down on the open palm of 
his left)— 500 dollars. Any one say more than 500 dollars. 
(560 is bid.) 560 dollars. Nonsense ! Just look at him. 
See how high he is. (He draws the lot in front of him, and 
shews that the little fellow's head comes up to his breast) 
You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his hands.' 

Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut 
his hands — the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the 
one side, and whitish on the other, being well looked to. 
The hands, and also the mouth, having given satisfaction, an 
advance is made to 570, then to 580 dollars. 

* Gentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this 
size. (Addressing the lot) : Go down, my boy, and shew them 
how you can run.' 

The boy, seemingly happy to do as he was bid, went down 
from the block, and ran smartly across the floor several 
times ; the eyes of every one in the room following him. 

'Now, that will do. Get up again. (Boy mounts the 
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block, the steps being rather deep for his short legs ; but the 
auctioneer kindly lends him a hand.) Come, gentlemen, you 
see this is a first-rate lot. (590—600—610—620—630 
dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 630 dollars. (Right 
hand coming down on left.) Last call. 630 dollars once — 
630 dollars twice. (A pause ; hand sinks.) Gone!' 

The boy having descended, the man was desired to come 
forward; and after the usual scrutiny behind a screen, he 
took his place on the block. 

'Well, now, gentlemen/ said the auctioneer, 'here is a 
right prime lot. Look at this man ; strong, healthy, able- 
bodied ; could not be a better hand for field-work. He can 
drive a wagon, or anything. What do you say for him 1 I 
offer the man at the low price of 800 dollars — he is well 
worth 1200 dollars. Come, make an advance, if you please. 
£00 dollars said for the man (a bid), thank you ; 810 dollars 
—810 dollars— 810 dollars (several bids)— 820— 830— 850 
— 860 — going at 860 — going. Gentlemen, this is far below 
his value. A strong-boned man, fit for any kind of heavy 
work. Just take a look at him. (Addressing the lot) : 
Walk down. (Lot dismounts, and walks from one side of 
the shop to the other. When about to reascend the block, a 
gentleman, who is smoking a cigar, examines his mouth and 
his fingers. Lot resumes his place.) Pray, gentlemen, be 
quick (continues the auctioneer) ; I must sell him, and 860 
dollars are only bid for the man — 860 dollars. (A fresh run 
of bids to 945 dollars.) 945 dollars once, 945 dollars twice 
(looking slowly round, to see if all were done), 945 dollars, 
going — going (hand drops) — gone ! ' 

During this remarkable scene, I sat at the middle of the 
front form, with my note-book in my hand, in order to obtain 
a full view of the transaction. So strange was the spectacle. 
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that I could hardly dispel the notion that it was all a kind of 
dream ; and now I look back upon the affair as by far the 
most curious I ever witnessed The more intelligent 
Virginians will sympathise in my feelings on the occasion. 
I had never until now seen human beings sold ; the thing 
was quite new. Two men are standing on an elevated 
bench, one white and the other black. The white man is 
auctioning the black man. What a contrast in look and 
relative position ! The white is a most respectable-looking 
person ; so far as dress is concerned, he might pass for a 
clergyman or churchwarden. There he stands — can I 
believe my eyes 1 — in the might of an Anglo-Saxon, sawing the 
air with his hand, as if addressing a missionary or any other 
philanthropic meeting from a platform. Surely that gentle- 
manly personage cannot imagine that he is engaged in any 
mortal sin ! Beside him is a man with a black skin, and 
clothed in rough garments. His looks are downcast and 
submissive. He is being sold, just like a horse at TattersalTs, 
or a picture at Christie and Manson's — I must be under some 
illusion. That dark object, whom I have been always taught 
to consider a man, is not a man. True, he may be called a 
man in advertisements, and by the mouth of auctioneers. 
But it is only a figure of speech — a term of convenience. 
He is a man in one sense, and not in another. He is a kind 
of man — stands upright on two legs, has hands to work, 
wears clothes, can cook his food (a point not reached by 
monkeys), has the command of speech, and, in a way, can 
think and act like a rational creature — can even be taught to 
read. But nature has thought fit to give him a black skin, 
and that tells very badly against him. Perhaps, also, there 
is something wrong with his craniological development. 
Being, at all events, so much of a man — genus homo — is it 
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quite fair to master him, and sell him, exactly as suits your 
convenience — you being, from a variety of fortunate circum- 
stances, his superior ? All this passed through my mind as 
I sat on the front form in the saleroom of Messrs Pulliam 
and Davis, while one of the members of that well-known 
firm was engaged in pursuing, by the laws of Virginia, his 
legitimate calling. 

Such were a forenoon's experiences in the slave-market of 
BichmoncL Everything is described precisely as it occurred, 
without passion or prejudice. It would not liave been 
difficult to be sentimental on a subject which appeals so 
strongly to the feelings; but I have preferred telling the 
simple truth. 



TUUP-GAEDENS AT HAARLEM. 

In the course of a tour in Holland a number of years since, 
I had the pleasure of visiting the famed tulip-gardens of 
Haarlem. The weather happened to be beautiful, and the 
sun shone in splendour as we walked through the western 
suburbs of the town, and emerged on the road which had 
brought us from Leyden on the previous day. A few steps 
carried us into the piece of park scenery which lies in this 
quarter, and is only surpassecf in beauty by the Bosch at the 
Hague. It is perfectly open to the public. Wander where 
you will in the avenues of tall beeches and elms, or in the 
smaller paths which cross the fields, no one hinders or molests 
you. At the head of a fine vista in the landscape, and at no 
great distance from the public road, stands a large elegant 
mansion in the Grecian style of architecture, styled the 
Pavilion. It was built upwards of thirty years ago by Mr 
Hope, an eminent merchant of Amsterdam, who sold it, with 
the adjacent domain, to Louis Bonaparte, when king of 
Holland. At the peace which restored the old order of 
things, I believe the property was sequestrated by the nation ; 
but the case was litigated by Louis, on the plea that he had 
bought it with his own money. How this affair was settled, 
was not explained to me ; at present the house seems shut 
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up, and is designed to form an institution for the exhibition 
of the works of living Dutch painters. 

Adjacent to the grounds of the Pavilion, and lying in a 
south-westerly direction from the town, are the famous tulip 
and flower gardens, distinguished by their respective 
sign-boards over the entrances. Each garden is secluded 
from the public road by a high wall, or a brick house 
tidily painted ; and when admitted, you find yourself 
in the midst of offices or warehouses devoted to the great 
business of drying and packing the roots. Thence, the 
garden stretches out to the length of perhaps a quarter of a 
mile by a breadth of a hundred yards, and is separated from 
other gardens, as well as frequently divided across, by 
partitions of wood six feet high. In the sunny square spots 
thus sectioned off, we perceive, according to the season, all 
the varieties of tulips, dahlias, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and 
various other flowers, also shrubs and plants. We were 
politely conducted by Mr Krelage, one of the principal 
bloomists, over his extensive garden. I remarked that here, 
as elsewhere in Dutch flower-gardens, there is a practice of 
covering the surface of the ground with sand. All the 
flowers appear to grow from a soil like that of the sea-shore ; 
but this is merely an exterior dressing ; beneath the layer of 
sand the ground is rich and soft, like that of the best prepared 
flower-beds. The drying-houses are filled with shelves in 
stands, on which are spread myriads of roots, and in adjacent 
apartments men are kept constantly busy packing for exporta- 
tion. In packing, each root is first twisted into a small piece 
of paper, and then a hundred are put together in a paper bag, 
according to sorts. The bags are afterwards packed in 
cases, and are thus sent to all parts of the world. Mr Krelage 
mentioned that he exported annually 100,000 hyacinths, 
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300,000 crocuses, 200,000 tulips, and 100,000 ranunculuses, 
besides many roots of other flowers. 

In the present day, the exportation of all these flower-roots 
from Haarlem is a matter of sober trade, and is no way tainted 
with the wild speculative spirit which once characterised it 
About two hundred years ago, as is well known, the roots of 
tulips became objects of such general interest, that to obtain 
a single root of some peculiar sort, cost a fortune. In 1637, 
they were actually converted into stock by a set of stock- 
brokers in Amsterdam, and keenly purchased, like shares in 
a favourite undertaking. According to the accounts given 
of this stock-jobbing mania, one of the kinds of tulips, called 
the Semper Augustus, rose to the factitious value of two 
thousand florins for each root. Neither these, nor any other 
roots, however, were ever delivered, or passed from hand to 
hand ; the whole of the sales and purchases were a series of 
gambling transactions, or speculations on the demand for the 
article, and were finally suppressed as illegal by the Dutch 
government. The greater part of the tulip-roots now culti- 
vated and sold by the bloomists of Haarlem are valued at 
about a florin, or twentypence each, though there are some 
much higher in price. 



GEOEGE MACQUEEN : A STOEY. 

A number of years ago, there lived a respectable widow lady 
in an old-fashioned court in the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh. 
Her name was Mrs Grinton. She was the widow of a 
magistrate in the town, and her means of subsistence were 
chiefly drawn from a moderate annuity settled on her for life. 
Fortunately, her family was not large, consisting of only a 
son and daughter, who engaged her attentions, and to whom 
she looked for comfort in her old age. Nothing particular 
marked the character of young Charles Grinton in his early 
years ; but on his approaching the age at which it is usual to 
make choice of a profession, it was found that he was disinclined 
to settle steadily to any line of life. He was fond of trifling 
away his time on the Castle Hill, gazing at the soldiers on 
parade, or playing on the streets with any idle lads who were 
as inconsiderate as himself. 

Among his various juvenile acquaintances, there was a boy, 
George Macqueen by name, whose character was really worthy 
of serving as an example. George was the son of persons in 
exceedingly humble circumstances. His father had been a 
gardener in the employment of a nobleman in Fife, and having 
been dismissed when past the prime of life, to make room 
for one who was younger, and more able to endure fatigue, he 
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removed to Edinburgh, and gained a livelihood by dressing 
the flower-plots and small gardens of gentlemen's houses in 
the outskirts of the town. His residence was in the cellar- 
floor of the same tenement in which Mrs Grinton and her 
family occupied an upper story ; and hence a slight degree 
of intimacy grew up between their children. 

Little George Macqueen, on his first coming to Edinburgh, 
and being put to the school at which Charles Grinton was 
already placed, was much laughed at for his country manners 
and peculiar accent ; but, luckily, he did not much regard the 
shouts or sneers of his companions. He was told frequently 
by his father and mother that he must soon depend on his 
own exertions, and that if he were scrupulously careful in 
acquiring all the useful knowledge he possibly could, both at 
school and from books, there would be no doubt of his 
gaining a respectable livelihood, and perhaps of advancing 
himself in the world. * Remember, 1 would his mother some- 
times say, * although we are poor, your grandfather was for 
seven-and-twenty years a respected elder of the kirk, and you 
are come of honest people. See that you do nothing to hurt 
the good name of the family.' 

Admonitions such as these sunk to the bottom of George's 
heart. He pursued learning with avidity, and stored his 
mind with what might afterwards prove useful to him in 
life. As a humble acquaintance of Charles Grinton, he 
derived an advantage which could scarcely have been 
anticipated. Charles's father had left a tolerably good 
selection of books, and occasionally, by the permission of 
Mrs Grinton, one of these was lent to George Macqueen, a 
boon which was repaid by his assisting Charles in mastering 
his lessons at schooL In this way our young hero read 
through the greater part of a voluminous Encyclopaedia 
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before he was fourteen years of age, and treasured up a mass 
of information on many useful subjects. 

Now came the time for George doing something for him- 
self. As the age of fourteen approached, the nature of his 
future employment was the cause of much cogitation. 
Applications were made to the heads of divers establishments, 
mechanical as well as mercantile ; and at last an opening was 
found at Mr Cairnie's, a respectable dye-work, where an 
apprentice was required. George at once prepared himself 
for entering the situation. The occupation of a dyer was not 
by any means cleanly, but that he did not mind. He wished 
to earn a wage, and when he carried home to his mother, at the 
end of the first week of his engagement, the sum of haK-a-crown, 
the first money he had ever realised by his labour, there was 
not a happier boy betwixt the Castle Hill and Holyroodhouse. 

It was some time before George was of much use to his 
employer, who, however, esteemed him for his diligence and 
trustworthiness. When put in charge of anything, he was 
conscientiously careful of his trust ; and when sent on errands, 
he executed them with dispatch and satisfaction; and 
nothing would tempt him to spend his master's time in his own 
gratifications. For all such excellent moral qualities, he was 
greatly indebted to the advices and hints of his mother, a 
woman who well knew that her boy's means of living would 
depend on the manner in which he exerted himself. 'If 
George be honest and steady,' she would sometimes observe 
to her friends, * I do not fear for what may happen to him. 
He may never be anything else than a workman; but he 
may be as happy in that condition as in any other, provided 
he do his duty, and that I hope he always will ; at least it 
shall not be my fault if he do not' Would that every boy 
in humble life had so good a mother ! 
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Let us now leave George for a while, till we give a view of 
Charles Grinton's outset in life. 

When Charles heard that his late schoolfellow, George 
Macqueen, was turned dyer, and that he was now seen going 
to and from his work with a coarse blue woollen apron, and 
that his hands and nails were as dark as indigo could make 
them, he thought he had done a low thing ; though, as his 
parents were poor, he considered that hardly anything better 
could have been expected from him. From this time, there- 
fore, a coolness sprung up between the two acquaintances ; 
and as their walk in life was different, they forthwith had 
no communication with each other. The choice of a profes- 
sion formed an exceedingly difficult matter of consideration 
for Charles. His mother frequently importuned him to 
settle upon some line of life ; and at length he decided on 
becoming a bookseller, which he was informed was a genteel, 
easy profession. His mother, therefore, made interest with 
a gentleman in that business to take her son as a junior 
apprentice, and with him he was immediately installed 
behind the counter. A few days, however, saw the ter- 
mination of Charles's career in this profession. He was 
disgusted with the duty of sweeping out the shop, a 
thing he had not calculated on, and so threw up his place, 
and came home once more to his mother. What was now 
to be done 1 

Another kind of shop business was thought of. He took 
a fancy to be an ironmonger, because ironmongers sold gun- 
powder, and clasp-knives, and other articles that boys are 
fond of; and also because ironmongers keep shop-porters, 
who do all the dirtiest and heaviest work. So he was placed 
with an ironmonger in the High Street, and here he seemed 
more inclined to remain. But, alas ! here he also foundered 
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on his pride or false shame. One day he was ordered by his 
master to carry home a frying-pan to the house of a customer 
in George's Square, an order whiph he could by no means 
shift from his shoulders, for the porter had gone to dinner ; 
all the other lads were engaged ; and there were strict injunc- 
tions given that the frying-pan should be home at the 
customer's by a certain hour now near at hand. Seeing there 
was no help for this misfortune, Charles plucked up courage 
and tucked the culinary utensil under his arm ; and to save 
the risk of meeting with any of his Lawnmarket acquaint- 
ances, slunk away on his errand by one of the least frequented 
lanes of the city. 

By this precaution, and a degree of good-luck, he escaped 
the observation of any one who knew bim till he was within 
a few yards of the house to which he was proceeding ; when, 
oh horror of horrors ! out there poured, from an adjacent 
pleasure-ground, a long string of young ladies composing a 
boarding-school, to many of whom he and his family were 
well known. The approach of a wild beast ready to devour 
him could not have been more appalling to the poor distressed 
genteel young apprentice than this band of harmless young 
women. In an agony of pride and confusion, he hastened to 
conceal the luckless frying-pan, by thrusting the flat part up 
between his back and his coat, leaving the long handle to 
project out below, but in a way he hoped would not be 
observed, especially as he calculated on sidling along with 
his face to the ladies as they passed him. Had Charles not 
shuffled in this ineffectual manner to conceal what he had no 
reason to be ashamed of, he might have escaped detection — 
for who heeds an apprentice boy whatever he be carrying ? 
As the case was, his gestures caused some of the ladies to 
look towards him ; and one seeing who he was, stopped with 

H 
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her companions to inquire how his mother was in health, as 
she heard she had heen poorly. 

While Charles was rnumhling out some sort of answer to 
this interrogatory, the time had elapsed when the utensil he 
carried should have heen home, and the cookmaid, losing all 
patience, ran to the head of the area steps to see if she could 
discover any appearance of its approach. What a blow to 
Charles's gentility ! As he was making a stiff bow to the 
ladies, the enraged cook came up, and seizing the handle of 
the frying-pan, which stuck out like a tail behind, flourished 
it aloft with one hand, while with the other she gave the 
luckless apprentice a shake which almost deprived him of 
his senses. At the same time a laugh from the ladies, who 
were amused with the incident, made him ready to die of 
shame, and taking to his heels, he fairly fled down one of the 
walks of the Meadows. So ended Charles's experience as 
an ironmonger. 

No persuasions could cause this infatuated youth to return 
to what was in every respect an eligible employment. It 
was in vain that his mother added threats to admonition to 
move him from his purpose; and as she was, like many 
mothers, foolishly over-indulgent to her children, and wanted 
firmness to compel obedience, her son was permitted to grow 
up without any settled pursuit. By the exertions of a friend 
of the family, he was taken into the employment of an 
accountant, who gave him some occupation as a clerk ; but 
this was a precarious means of subsistence, and he had to 
depend in a great measuro on his mother for his clothing, 
board, and lodging. 

It is a true saying that idleness is the mother of all mis- 
chief. It was so in the case of young Grinton. He had too 
much idle time on his hands, and this he spent chiefly in two 
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ways. During the day lie frequented stable-yards and reposi- 
tories for the sale of horses ; in the evening he attended clubs 
and glee-singing societies. It is instructive to mark his 
declension from this point. He had long been anxious to 
make the acquaintanceship of the famous Ealph Petersham, 
a young gentleman of first-rate abilities as a horse-jockey. 
Ralph was the only son of a wealthy and respectable clergy- 
man, and, we believe, had been bred to the profession of a 
writer or attorney : but this was a business not at all to his 
liking. Nature seemed to have intended him for a groom ; 
and he therefore, at an exceedingly early age, shewed his love 
for horses, saddles, whips, spurs, and all the other furniture 
of the stable-yard. Instead of applying himself to the legal 
profession, he devoted nearly the whole of his time to shows- 
and sales of horses, and thus became acquainted with many 
of the nobility and landed gentry in various parts of the* 
country. Being light in weight, he also used to ride a horse 
at the annual races, and hence was enrolled one of the most 
celebrated characters in the sporting-world. 

Charles's career in folly was pretty hurried after he had 
been initiated into the craft of jockeyship by the well-skilled 
Mr Petersham. Even now, however, he was not passed 
being saved from the effects of his behaviour, had he made 
an effort to free himself from the trammels of his idle asso- 
ciates. This effort he never made ; and sinking into intemperate 
habits, was finally lost to all the decencies of life, notwith- 
standing the prayers and entreaties of his broken-hearted 
mother. That mother, alas ! did not live to witness the con- 
cluding scene in her son's career. Her decease shot a pang 
through his heart which the deceitful glass could not assuage. 
His sister having some time previously been established in a 
distant part of the country as a governess, Charles now found 
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himself not only deprived of the means of consolation, but 
without the means of support ; for, as may be supposed, he 
had already been dismissed from the situation in which he 
had latterly earned a pittance of wages. 

In this condition, and under the loss of Mr Petersham's 
friendship, which soon followed, we behold the conceited 
and impoverished Charles Grinton reduced to a state verging 
on destitution. To procure employment in Edinburgh was 
impossible, for his character was known to be bad. No one 
would trust him, notwithstanding his professions of amend- 
ment Nobody would employ a being who had behaved 
with such heedlessness, when young men of the best character 
could be procured. As a last resource, therefore, and on the 
strength of a small subscription, he was compelled to go forth 
to seek bread as an emigrant beyond the Atlantic. While 
he is pursuing his voyage on board of a vessel bound from 
Greenock to New York, let us take up the history of the 
industrious youth who had seven or eight years before been 
his humble and despised acquaintance. 

George Macqueen, in the course of his apprenticeship, was 
not less distinguished for his laborious exertions than his 
shrewd intelligence on points connected with his profession. 
He had the tact to perceive that there are two ways of ful- 
filling the duties of a workman at the employment in which 
he was engaged : the first, he observed, consisted in pursuing 
the business by habitual routine, without a single thought as 
to principles, and which leads to unvarying manual labour 
through life ; the second, he remarked, consisted in a close 
attention to the principles upon which the craft is founded, 
and which, when attended to practically, as well as theoreti- 
cally, will have the tendency to lead the artisan to superior 
modes of working, and consequently to honour and profit. 
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He therefore devoted a certain portion of his spare time, 
during the evenings, to the study of different branches of 
natural philosophy, and particularly chemistry, often prac- 
tising experiments at home, in order to render himself perfect 
in the elementary principles of that exceedingly important 
science. And how much to be commended were these 
rational pursuits, in comparison with those of the infatuated 
Grinton ! While the one was gaining a knowledge of some 
of the grandest operations of nature, the other was most 
likely engaged in the undignified occupation of worming the 
tongue of a dog, or trimming a horse's tail. 

Whatever was the character of George's studies, it is 
certain they proved advantageous to him in a pecuniary 
sense. He acquired the regard and confidence of his master, 
which in itself was a great point gained ; and on the expiry 
of his seven years' apprenticeship, was considered one of the 
most expert and valuable workmen in the trade. He had 
not wrought more than twelve months as a journeyman, 
cheering the declining years of his parents by his filial 
attentions to their comfort, when an opening occurred for 
him of a lucrative description at an extensive dyeing and 
calico-printing establishment in the neighbourhood of one 
of the large manufacturing towns in the west of Scotland. 
Here, by the recommendation of his master, he was installed 
chief superintendent, a situation which he held for about 
two years, when a still higher promotion awaited him. 

His intelligence and professional skill having been noticed 
by a gentleman from New York, who was proceeding on a 
tour through the different manufacturing districts, with the 
view of picking up a knowledge of some of the principal 
branches of the cotton and silk trade, and of procuring some 
good hands, in order to improve the manufacture of these 
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fabrics in his own country, George received from him the 
handsome offer of being made manager in a large concern in 
New York, which was already set on foot, and in a flourish- 
ing condition. < We only require a few skilful individuals, 
and the knowledge they would bring,' said Mr Vanderlin to 
George, * in order to rival British fabrics ; and to such men 
as you we do not hesitate to offer the most liberal terms. 
Name your price, and we shall endeavour to meet your 
wishes.' 

To so gracious an offer, other circumstances concurring, 
George, or, as we should now call him, Mr Macqueen, gave 
his willing consent. He sailed from Scotland under auspices 
the most flattering to his feelings ; and what was equally 
pleasing, was conscious of carrying along with him the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him. How unlike all this 
was to the expatriation of the wretched Grinton ! How 
different were the prospects of each, on seeing before them 
the wide-spread world of waters which intervene betwixt the 
brown hills of their native land and the fertile shores of the 
states of New England ! 

We have not now much to tell of our two heroes ; but in 
the little which remains to be mentioned, lies not the least 
striking part of the moral which the story unfolds. Mr 
Macqueen could hardly fail in the enterprise in which he 
had engaged. To a thoughtfulness and activity, which few 
exhibit in combination at his years, he joined a perfect 
knowledge of his business, both theoretically and practically. 
He modelled the establishment in which he was placed on 
the plan of that of the extensive concern he had formerly 
superintended in Britain; introduced a number of those 
extraordinary mechanical processes which formerly were 
almost entirely confined to some of the great Glasgow and 
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Manchester factories ; and finally, as we are told, raised the 
character of the goods produced to very nearly a level with 
that of the productions of England and Switzerland. For 
these great services Mr Macqueen was duly rewarded. From 
being manager, he was elevated to the condition of master, 
being given a share in the business ; while a liberal allow- 
ance was still made to him for his continuing to exercise the 
functions of director. 

Thus, from less to more — from being a poor toiling boy at 
a wage of no more than half-a-crown a week — did this perse- 
vering young man rise, before he was thirty years of age, to 
be one of the first and most respected men in New York, 
now one of the most populous and wealthy cities in the 
world. And you will perceive there was no witchery, no 
magic, in the manner of his elevation. His success, under 
the blessing of God, was undeniably owing to his own con- 
duct. 'Other young men who had started in life at the same 
period, in the same profession, and who had had precisely 
similar opportunities, still remained in almost their original 
condition. They had neither cultivated their moral nor 
intellectual faculties, nor resisted the petty temptations which 
on all sides assail the youth on his entrance into the busy 
scenes of life. 

But where was the luckless Charles Grinton, that he did 
not appear to congratulate his fellow-townsman upon his 
good-fortune 1 He had, as we have mentioned, sailed for 
New York in quest of employment, however abject it might 
happen to be. Where, then, was he now? — how had he 
fared in this new theatre of exertion ? A word or two will 
explain. From New York, where he landed, he had pro- 
ceeded along with a band of emigrants to Canada. At Mont- 
real, by a singular piece of luck, he had received employment 
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as a clerk in the office of a merchant, one of whose assistants 
had the previous day met with an accidental death when 
bathing in the St Lawrence. Charles's appearance was not 
prepossessing ; but there was no choice. Here, then, was he 
once more in the way of well-doing. But it was useless. He 
subsided into irregular habits — was dismissed from his situa- 
tion — wandered into the agricultural settlements, where he 
occasionally wrought at different kinds of severe manual 
labour — and at last pushed down to New York, with the 
hope of procuring employment in that quarter. 

By a remarkable coincidence, the house in which Mr Mac- 
queen had become a partner at this time required a person to 
act as truck-porter, and the advertisement announcing the 
fact brought Charles Grinton to seek it. The humiliation of 
feelings which agitated the miserable applicant, when, in one 
of the masters of this flourishing concern, he recognised his 
old associate George Macqueen, can be more easily imagined 
than described. George's heart, however, overflowed with 
tenderness towards his early companion. He interested him- 
self to the extent of procuring him a situation somewhat 
superior to that which had been applied for; and we are 
glad to say that, by the exercise of proper discipline, and 
now and then a word of advice, he at length produced the 
happy effect of leading his prodigal friend from thoughts and 
deeds of folly to those of sober well-doing. 



ABOUT BOOKS. 

Many curious and interesting things could be said about 
books — books of the ancients, books of the monks, books of 
the moderns. A history of books would, in fact, be a sort 
of history of civilisation — would shew us the progress of 
human thought. * Lo, a roll of a book was therein ; and he 
spread it before me ; and it was written within and without.' 
That carries us back to the days of the old Hebrew prophets, 
and speaks of the time when books were in the form of rolls 
of parchment. But the same form continued in use among 
the Eomans, whose libraries resembled collections of cannis- 
ters, each containing so many prettily-embellished rolls. 

One can fancy a Eoman author of the Augustan age going 
about with a written roll of parchment or papyrus, and shew- 
ing it as his latest production. We are told that the works 
of Virgil and Horace were originally of this shape — elegantly- 
done up rolls, about thirteen inches in depth, wound round 
a cylinder, the ends of which were decorated with ivory or 
metal knobs. Yet, the Eomans did not invariably make 
their books in rolls ; in some instances they used leaves of 
lead, which had been beaten thin with a hammer, and also 
leaves of wood covered with wax ; these loosely connected 1 at 
the back with rings, may be viewed as the rude original of the 
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modern book. At Herculaneum, books of this kind, called 
tablets, have been discovered in perfect preservation. 

In producing books during the middle ages, the plan of 
rolls was dismissed, and that of leaves sewed together and 
enclosed in boards came generally into use. The material 
employed was still parchment, prepared from the # skins of 
goats, sheep, deer, and other animals ; for although the art of 
making paper was known in the 9th century, this new material 
came slowly into use. The fabricators of the books were for 
the most part different orders of monks, more particularly 
the Benedictines, a learned and industrious body of men, 
whose peaceful establishments were long the great centres 
whence literature was dispersed in ages of intellectual dark- 
ness and social disorder. At the head of the book-manufac- 
turing department in the monastery was the armariati, who, 
besides taking charge of the library, gave out books to be 
copied, along with the pens, ink, and parchment required by 
the transcribers. Some of the monks were allowed to trans- 
cribe in the solitude of their cells, but the business of trans- 
cription was conducted chiefly in an apartment called the 
scriptorium, which was provided with ranges of desks and 
forms. There, the scribes or copyists, who were under strict 
regulations as to keeping silence, carried on their tedious but 
useful labours. The writing was effected in distinctly-formed 
letters in an ol& character ; regularity in the lines and pages 
being secured by previous ruling. There was an injunction 
that no one should on any account alter a single letter or 
word without the sanction of the superior. With all the 
care that was bestowed, however, errors crept in, and were 
repeated from copy to copy, some of which mistakes have 
sorely puzzled the scholarly inquirers of later times. There 
was a division of labour in the monasteries. To some of the 
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monks was assigned the duty of throwing in embellishments. 
With leaf-gold and brilliant water-colours, they adorned the 
devotional works, lives of saints, and copies of the Scriptures 
with pictorial illustrations and fancifully illuminated letters 
at the beginning of chapters. By another class of these 
monkish artists, the books were bound in styles suitable to 
the quality of the works. In many instances, the binding 
was superb. The boards of wood, covered with leather or 
velvet, were decorated with precious stones and devices in 
metal ; and in front, the volume was held together with 
clasps of gold or silver-gilt Skelton, the poet-laureate, in his 
Garland of 'Laurel, written about the year 1510, rapturously 
alludes to the splendid bindings of those old times : 

With that of the boke losende were the claspis : 

The margent was illumynid all with golden railles 

And byse, enpictnrid with gressoppes and waspis, 

With butterflyis and fresshe pecoke taylis, 

Enflorid with flowris and slymy snaylis ; 

Envivid [enuiuid] picturis well towchid and quikly ; 

It would haue made a man hole that had be right sekely, 

To beholde how it was garnisshyd and bounde, 

Encouerde ouer with golde of tissew fyne ; 

The claspis and bullyons were worth a thousande pounde ; 

With balassis* and carbuncles the borders did shyne ; 

With aurum muricumf euery other lyne 

Was wrytin : 

i A book, usually known by the name of Textus Sanctus 
Cuthbertiy preserved in the Cottonian Library, is a fine speci- 
men of Saxon caligraphy and decoration of the 7th century. It 
was written by Eadfrid, Bishop of Durham ; and Ethelwold, 
his successor, executed the illuminations, the capitals, and 

* Balassis — rubies. t Aurum musicum — mosaic gold. 
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other illustrations, with infinite labour and elegance. Bilfrid, 
a monk of Durham, covered the hook, and adorned it 
with gold and silver plates set with precious stones. We 
find also that Dageus, a monk who flourished in Ireland in 
the early part of the 6th century, was a skilful caligraphist, and 
manufactured and ornamented binding in gold, silver, and 
precious stones.' — Hannetfs Inquiry into the Books of the 
Ancients (Lond. 1843). Books of a common quality were 
plainly bound in parchment, and instead of clasps, they were 
tied in front with thongs. In order to enable monasteries to 
sustain the expense incurred by their book-fabricating estab- 
lishments, they were occasionally endowed with lands by 
pious laymen, the bequests being expressly for * the making 
and mending of books.' Among the works produced were 
copies of the Scriptures, in whole or in part ; breviaries, or 
books of prayers used in the church-services ; missals, psal- 
ters, books in philosophy, and copies of the Greek and Latin 
classics and fathers ; also legends of the saints. Books of 
history, poetry, romance, &c, were less commonly trans- 
cribed ; though, from the extent of some of the medieval 
libraries, these and various other subjects were not neglected. 
Indeed, but for the monks we should have possessed scarcely 
any chronicles of the middle ages ; nor are we less indebted 
to them for the preservation of those classics which are now 
habitually used in our colleges and academies. 

The method of dispersing the books was not less remark- 
able than that of their transcription. Some of the books were 
sold at exorbitant prices ; some were executed to the order of 
kings, nobles, and church dignitaries ; some were exchanged ; 
and some found their way into the hands of the stationarii, or 
dealers in books, in the principal cities. It was customary 
to lend books for transcription, under an agreement to receive 
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an additional copy on their return. In all cases of lending 
books, penalties were stipulated to be paid in the event of 
their not being restored. Latterly, there sprang up a prac- 
tice among the stationarii of Paris, and some other cities, of 
lending out books, at certain rates, on the principle of a 
circulating library, by which means the poorer class of 
students and others were accommodated. In these later 
times, also, as we approach the period when printing super- 
seded transcription, the process of copying books began to be 
undertaken by lay scribes for a livelihood, of which there 
were examples in London. To the monks, however, and also 
to some orders of nuns, belong the unspeakable merit of ' 
having not only supplied the religious orders with the books 
which were in daily use, but those which replenished the 
libraries cf the learned and wealthy, until their ingenious 
craft was supplanted by that of the printer and bookseller. 
In the higher-class monasteries, there were libraries of from 
500 to 1000 volumes; but many of the poorer conventual 
establishments could boast of no more than from twenty to 
thirty books. In the list of effects which belonged to a 
monastery in Scotland — St Serf, on an island in Loch Leven 
— there appear only sixteen books ; and yet, in this poorly- 
provided insular establishment, the prior, Andrew Wintoun 
(1420), completed his Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, a 
work in verse, which is not less valuable as a picture of 
ancient manners, than as a specimen of the attainments of 
the old monkish writers. But there are said to have been 
instances of a greater scarcity of books than in St Serfs. 
Often, only two or three breviaries and missals, a psalter, 
and a copy of the Gospels, were all the books owned by a 
religious house. The possession of an entire copy of the 
Scriptures (the Latin version of St Jerome) gave immense 
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importance to a monastery or church. Nor was this surpris- 
ing, when the enormous labour of transcribing a Bible, letter 
by letter, is considered. Alcuin, a native of England, and 
one of the most industrious and ingenious monks of his time, 
occupied himself from about 778 to 800 a. d., a space of 
twenty-two years, in making a copy of the Bible for the 
Emperor Charlemagne. This ancient and extremely interest- 
ing monument of piety and labour is now in the British 
Museum, which became possessed of it for the sum of £750. 




Chained Book. 

The Museum is also enriched with a variety of missals and 
other works, executed by the monks. In the present day it 
is scarcely possible to form a correct idea of the value put 
upon books, even of a common order, or of the prodigious 
care which was taken of them, during the middle ages. To 
preserve them from embezzlement, they were in some cases 
chained to shelves and reading-desks ; and in the dwellings 
of nobles, a volume might be seen chained to a table in the 
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hall, for the use of such members of the family as were able 
to read. 

The establishment of universities in the 12th century 
greatly stimulated the manufacture of books by transcription, 
more particularly those classics and philosophical treatises 
that were required by students in the colleges. The anxiety 
of the authorities in these schools of learning to insure 
accuracy in the text-books, as well as to prevent the use of 
books of an improper kind, led to the establishment of 
censorships and privileges which interfered with the prepara- 
tion of, and traffic in, books, long after the invention of 
printing. Unfortunately, while this art was superseding the 
ancient process of transcription, the convulsions consequent 
on the Eeformation caused an enormous destruction of books. 
In England, the libraries of monasteries, representing the 
labour of a thousand years, were mercilessly destroyed on 
the spot, or carried off and consumed in base purposes, with- 
out a thought as to their value. In Scotland, the monastic 
libraries which had escaped the ravages of Danish and other 
invaders, were similarly destroyed. The same fate overtook 
the ancient monastic libraries of France at the Revolution. 

Nothing that could be said about books is more amusing 
than the mania for acquiring old rare editions of works of 
the early printers — Caxton, Wynkin de Worde, Christopher 
Valdarfer, and others. Valdarfer was a printer at Venice 
about 1470 3 and the productions of his press, in the estima- 
tion of bibliomaniacs, are worth more than their weight in 
gold. Dibdin — the historiographer of this sort of mania, 
and nephew of the famous sea-song writer — tells us of certain 
strange exploits at book auctions, illustrative of the prices 
paid for rare old volumes. Of all Dibdin's garrulous narra- 
tives, however, none equals his account of the sale of the 
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Duke of Roxburghe's library in 1812. From him and the 
papers of the day, let us describe the scene that occurred 
on this occasion, when Evans, the auctioneer, put up that 
'notorious volume/ Valdarfer's first edition of Boccacio's 
Decameron, 1471 — noblemen and gentlemen-amateurs crowd- 
ing to this exciting ' battle of the books.' 

The rain fell in torrents — so Dibdin begins — as we alighted 
from the carriage, and rushed with a sort of impetuosity to 
gain seats to view the contest. The room was crowded to 
excess ; and a sudden darkness which came across, gave 
rather an additional interest to the scene. At length the 
moment of sale arrived. Mr Evans prefaced the putting up 
of the article by an appropriate narration. Silence followed. 
On the right, leaning against the wall, stood Earl Spencer ; 
a little lower down, appeared the Marquis of Blandford. 
The honour of firing the first shot was due to a gentleman 
of Shropshire, who bade one hundred guineas. A pause 
ensued, but anon the biddings rose rapidly to five hundred 
guineas. At length, these random shots ceased. ' A thousand 
guineas' were bid by Earl Spencer. The Marquis, his 
antagonist, added * ten.' You might have heard a pin drop. 
All eyes were turned — all breathing well-nigh stopped. 
'Two thousand pounds' are offered by the marquis. Earl 
Spencer and his son, Lord Althorp, conversed for a moment 
apart, and the biddings are resumed. ' Two thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds,' said Lord Spencer. The 
spectators are now absolutely electrified. The Marquis 
quietly adds his usual ' ten.' There was the end of the con- 
test. The hammer, as if charmed, hung for a moment in 
mid-air, and then dropped. The echo of the sound of that 
fallen hammer was heard in the libraries of Rome, of Milan, 
and St Mark. The whole book-world was astonished — 
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.£2260 for a little old book, the Valdarfer Boccacio of 1471. 
It is added, that an agent of Bonaparte attended this cele- 
brated sale, and made some purchases for his library. 

Walter Scott, himself affected with bibliomania, relates in 
the 'Antiquary', a bibliomaniacal anecdote respecting a certain 
David Wilson, usually called Snuffy Davie, from his inveterate 
addiction to black rappee. * " Davie," he says, " was the very 
prince of scouts for searching blind alleys, cellars, and stalls, 
for rare volumes. He had the scent of a slow-hound, and 
the snap of a bull-dog. He would detect you an old black- 
letter ballad among the leaves of a law-paper, and find an 
edit to princeps under the mask of a school Corderius. Snuffy 
Davie bought the 'Game of Chess, 1474,' the first book ever 
printed in England, from a stall in Holland, for about two 
groschen, or twopence of our money. He sold it to Osborne 
for twenty pounds, and as many books as came to twenty 
pounds more. Osborne resold this inimitable windfall to 
Dr Askew for sixty guineas. At Dr Askew's sale," continued 
the old gentleman, kindling as he spoke, " this inestimable 
treasure blazed forth in its f ull value, and was purchased by 
Eoyalty itself, for one hundred and seventy pounds ! Could 
a copy now occur, Lord only knows," was ejaculated, with a 
deep sigh and lifted-up hands, " Lord only knows what would 
be its ransom ; and yet it was originally secured, by skill and 
research, for the easy equivalent of twopence sterling. Happy, 
thrice happy, Snuffy Davie ; and blessed were the times when 
thy industry could be so rewarded !" ' This anecdote of Snuffy 
Davie is stated to be literally true, which we can easily believe, 
for it has various counterparts in the pages of Dibdin. 



A DAY AT INCHMAHOME. 

We were staying with a friend at Callander, a pretty little 
town at the opening to the Highlands, making excursions 
here and there in the neighbourhood, when one day it was 
proposed that a party should be made up to see Inchmahome, 
an island in the Lake of Menteith. The project involved a 
drive of something like six miles across a hilly bit of country 
to the south, but the weather was tolerable, and every one 
knows that when the sun shines in the Highlands the air is 
peculiarly delightful. A short but pleasing account of a 
visit to Ichmahome, which had lately appeared in a popular 
newspaper — the Scotsman — had set us on this idea. • We had 
heard of the island long ago, but its history and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it were pretty much forgotten, 
and, like thousands of other tourists, we had more than once 
rushed onward to the Trosachs and Loch Katrine, without 
being distinctly aware that we were passing unvisited the 
lovely Lake of Menteith and its hallowed little island Inch- 
mahome — which is said to signify Isle of Rest 

The resolution having been formed to see the island, the 
thing was not at all difficult to do, for the keeper of that 
huge hotel, l the Dreadnought/ has twenty-four pair of horses, 
and all sorts of carriages, at your service, and the roads are 
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somewhat different from what they were in the days of Bob 
Roy. So, off our party started in one of the most commodious 
of these vehicles — we choosing the ' rumble ' behind, in order 
to have a good look out Crossing the Teith by an old high- 
backed bridge, the machine soon begins to be tugged up a 
hill, which, by means of drainage and enclosures, seems to be 
in the course of having its heathy slopes transformed into 
green arable fields. There is, however, still a bare peat- 
mossy track on the top, in a lone recess of which is seen a 
dismal mountain-tarn, called Loch Euskie. On gaining .this 
wild part of the route, quite a new scene presents itself. In 
the distance, in a westerly direction, is seen a broad and 
singularly picturesque valley, rich in woody knolls, and at 
the nearest point, ornamented with one of the prettiest lakes- 
in the world. That is the Lake of Menteith — so called from 
the lands hereabouts having formed 1 the ancient earldom of 
that name ; indeed, till this day, this district of Perthshire 
is called Menteith. When once you catch a view of the lake, 
it rivets attention. Set amidst tufted grounds, and overhung 
more remotely by lofty mountains, among which, to the west, 
Ben Lomond is chiefly conspicuous, the margin of the lake 
is indented with woody peninsulas, rivalling in beauty the 
islands on its placid bosom. Rattling down a winding road, 
environed with tall trees, we get occasional peeps of the lake, 
and finally reach its eastern shore. There it is all before us 
— a good large sheet of water, six to seven miles in circum- 
ference, and not incapable, as one would think, of shewing a 
sea crested with white and angry waves. 

At the point where we are set down, there is a modern- 
built inn, in which anglers who resort to the lake will find 
all proper accommodation. Close at hand are the church and 
manse of Port, such being the name given .to the place, for 
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no other reason, apparently, than that here is the port whence 
boats may proceed on lake excursions. At one time, as it 
seems, there was a scattered hamlet along the margin of the 
loch, each cottager having a little croft stretching up the 
adjacent braes ; but all that is gone in the present day, and 
the population has dwindled to very manageable dimensions. 
The harbour and pier of the port are on a correspondingly 
moderate scale. A few big stones, loosely arranged in the 
form of a jetty, enable us to step on board an open boat while 
it is cleared of the water that has collected in it, and other- 
wise made ready for the voyage. The landlord of the inn, 
and a man brought hurriedly from his haymaking, take each 
an oar, and all being seated, we push away in the direction 
of the island, which lies at about a quarter of a mile's distance 
to the westward. The whole thing is prosaic ; but one 
derives complacency from the reflection, that it was probably 
in no other way than this that kings and church dignitaries, 
in the days of yore, made their voyages to Inchmahome. 

Fifteen minutes bring the boat to the island, which 
resembles a great mass of trees floating lazily on the surface 
of the water. The landing-place is found to be quite as 
primitive as that of the port ; with this difference, that in 
attempting to touch the jetty, the bottom of the boat is 
embarrassed with a stone which lies staring up in your face 
only a few feet from the shore. that stone ! Any person 
could in three minutes lift it out, and so clear the way in all 
time coming. But that being too serious an undertaking, 
there it is suffered to lie; and by every party arriving or 
departing, a good quarter of an hour is spent in trying to 
surmount the difficulty. We hope, but hardly dare to expect, 
that some public-spirited boatman will get the stone out of 
the way before the close of the century. 
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On stepping ashore, what a scene of sylvan beauty and 
archaeological interest ! Trees of vast dimensions, towering 
aloft and shrouding a group of ruins, exquisitely beautiful in 
design, deeply mournful in their decay. The first building 
we come to is a church, roofless, with broken-down walls, but 
still shewing several handsome Gothic arches, partially over- 
grown with moss and other wild plants. Adjoining are the 
remains of some conventual edifices; the whole, in their 
entire state, having formed a religious house of note for three 
centuries previous to the Keformation. It is believed that, 
a thousand years ago, there was some sort of ecclesiastical 
buildings on the island ; but whatever was the character of 
these early structures, a new state of things arose, when, in 
1238, Walter Cumyng, Earl of Menteith, founded a 
monastery of the order of St Augustine, that became not an 
unusual resort in an age of civil distractions. Here, Robert 
Bruce found a temporary asylum on the 15th of April 1310, 
a circumstance which probably did not incommode the 
seneschal of the establishment ; for the priory, as it came to 
be called, was already endowed with the neighbouring lands 
of Cardross, and could afford lodging and entertainment to 
royal personages. The monks, however, were probably put 
on their mettle, when, in 1363, David II. arrived with a 
retinue, to solemnise his nuptials with the beautiful Margaret 
Logie ; and married the king was on that very spot on which 
now, in these altered times, the poor houseless steer seeks 
shelter- from the storm. For two centuries after this 
royal marriage, the island retained its ecclesiastical, and even 
its intellectual distinction, for hither came youths belonging 
to families of rank to receive certain parts of their education. 
At length, at the close of this career of prosperity, and just 
before the buildings were sacked, and the endowments made 
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away with, came the visit of the infant sovereign, Queen 
Mary. 

The residence of Mary Queen of Scots forms the great 
event in the history of Inchmahome ; though it is scarcely 
noticed in the memoirs of that unfortunate princess. Mary 
Stuart was horn in the palace of Linlithgow, on the 7th of 
December 1542, a week before the death of her father, James 
V., at the palace of Falkland. A queen from almost her 
birth, she "was, when only nine months old, crowned at 
Stirling, where she spent her early years under the tutorage 
of John Erskine, the prior of Inchmahome, and Alexander 
Scott, the parson of Balmaclellan. So things would have 
gone quietly on, but for that most extraordinary and 
boisterous courtship of Henry VIII. on behalf of his son, 
afterwards Edward VI. One can, with difficulty, in the 
present day, realise the idea of an English king endeavouring, 
by every species of fraud and force, to get possession of a 
Scottish infant girl, in order to marry her to his infant son. 
Failing in corruption and threats, he resorted to devastation. 
The borders were laid waste with fire and sword, shipping 
was seized, and, finally, a regular war commenced : the 
English determined to get hold of the* infant Mary, the 
Scots, who disliked this kind of wooing, as resolute in keep- 
ing their child-queen. We need not recall the horrors of 
that odious war, which had for its climax the battle of 
Pinkie, fought on the 10th of September 1547. Fearful 
of the consequences of this disastrous affair, the Scots took 
measures to place the object of contention in security. 
Soon after the battle at Pinkie, Mary, not quite five years old, 
was removed from Stirling to Inchmahome. Her mother, 
Mary of Guise, a woman of uncommon activity and intelli- 
gence, selected from certain families of rank — Livingstone, 
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Fleming, Seton, and Beatoun — four girls of her daughter's 
age, and, like her, named Mary. These 'four Marys/ as 
they were afterwards called in history and ballad literature, 
became for many years the companions of the queen. They 
played with her as children, were educated along with her, 
accompanied her in her travels, and, as is well known, 
remained with her a great part of her life ; her associates 
alike in happiness and misfortune. One can fancy the 
joyousness of the band of girls when the royal family — 
mother, preceptors, retainers, and all — set out for Inchma- 
home, and took possession of their island territory. How 
the youngsters scampered along the avenues under the trees 
of the orchard, just dropping its rich crop of apples and 
pears ! What fun they must have promised themselves in 
the seclusion of this pretty little island ! 

It is easier to imagine this gleesome arrival of the young 
maidens than to understand, from the present appearance of 
the ruins, how this imposing accession to the population was 
accommodated. The island is but five acres in extent — 
much about the size of one of the larger squares in London 
— and may be said to be diversified, in miniature, with hill 
and dale. A portion of it formed the garden of the Earls of 
Menteith, whose residence entirely covered a lesser island to 
the west. Then, there were the monastic buildings, now 
shrunk into a few disjoined masses, in looking over which 
we are, with the assistance of some vague traditions, left to 
conjecture how the queen-dowager, her daughter, and retinue, 
could possibly find house-room. It is a fact never to be lost 
sight of, however, that throughout the greater part of her 
career, Mary Queen of Scots was obliged to put up with the 
narrowest scale of domestic accommodations; in fact, she 
lived a good part of her life in turrets, with hardly space to 
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turn herself. Among the ruins of Inchmahorae, a small 
apartment over a vaulted chapter-house, and reached by an 
outside stair, is pointed out as having been Queen Mary's 
room, and this is likely to be correct. Another building 
equally substantial, immediately to the south, contained the 
kitchen, now an open vault, but with the remains of a 
chimney of such vast dimensions as to impart the idea that 
jollity of living made up in some measure for the limited 
extent of the sleeping arrangements. As already hinted, the 
church, or place of high religious ceremonial, must have been 
a remarkably fine edifice, with nave and side-aisles, spacious 
entry on the west, and elegant lanceolated window in the 
eastern gable. "Wretchedly dilapidated and degraded as is its 
condition, we cannot but look on it with respect ; but the 
feelings at every step revolt at the scandalous want of taste, 
even of common decency, with which the whole is kept. 
The island is let as a mere piece of grazing-ground, for a few 
pounds per annum ; and as nothing is done to prevent intru- 
sion, t)ie cattle straggle into and out of the church at pleasure. 
The consequences, as regards the ancient monuments on the 
floor, are such as to require no force of description. One of 
the recumbent monuments consists of two figures in high 
relief in stone, said to be a Crusader and his lady ; the male 
figure in armour bearing a shield decorated with the fess 
checque of the Stuarts — 

Blest pair ! In death ye live, 

Ye love beyond the tomb, 
Your mutual hearts to God ye give, 

He gives you welcome home. 

This fine piece of sculpture, which so fired the fancy of the 
poet, lies in a deplorable state of abasement, and is sinking 
fast to destruction. As, from the mural tables around, the 
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church appears to be still a place of sepulture to certain 
families of respectability in the neighbourhood, the wonder 
is the greater that some little care is not taken of the ruins. 

Emerging by the finely-groined western portal from this 
saddening scene, we wander under the spreading boughs of 
gigantic Spanish chestnuts as old as the days of the monks ; 
and so crossing the ancient orchard with its lingering one or 
two fruit-trees, towards the south-west extremity of the 
island, reach a slightly-raised patch of ground, environed 
with tall tufts of boxwood. To this spot all visitors eagerly 
press, as the most touching sight of all ; for is it not the 
child-garden of Queen Mary — the place specially prepared for 
the amusement of herself and her attendants ? Such, at any- 
rate, is the legend. To give the five girls something to occupy 
themselves with out of doors, and keep them from wearying 
in their narrow insular home, the idea of a little garden was 
struck out, and it is no stretch of fancy to conceive them here 
with their little spades and rakes, and adjusting matters 
according to their infantile notions. 

The garden, which is of an oval form, eighteen to twenty 
feet in length, and twelve in breadth, consists of a central 
patch surrounded with a narrow gravel-walk, lined with box- 
wood ; and outside, as an environing border, are a number of 
tall boxwood bushes. 

My orchard's wealth, my boxwood's grace 
(Enlivening yet the sylvan place, 
Embellishing my Isle of Rest), 
Furnished the jocund rural fdte, 
To sooth the youthful sceptred guest, 
Each wayward thought obliterate, 
And banish all alarms. 

In this curiously interesting spot are seen the only efforts 
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at preservation in the whole island. It is due, we believe; 
to the Duchess of Montrose, that a paling has been erected 
around the garden ; otherwise, box-trees and everything about 
it must soon have been trampled out of existence by the 
cattle, or carried off piecemeal by the heartless order of relic- 
hunters. Formerly, as we were told, a large thorn-tree grew 
in the centre of the garden ; but it was lately blown down, 
and a small thorn now grows on the spot. If the child-queen 
planted any flowering shrubs, they have long since dis- 
appeared. But it cannot be supposed that Mary or her com- 
panions did much in this way. She remained in Inchma- 
home only about five months — that is, from September 1547 
till the end of the succeeding February, when she was 
carried to Dumbarton Castle, preparatory to her removal to 
France; and she accordingly can have done but little in 
floriculture. The historical interest, therefore, in the scene 
is confined to the fact, that here Mary Queen of Scots laid 
out her little garden, paddled about in childish innocence 
and happiness, and whiled away in healthful sport the few 
months of her seclusion in the island. 

When one has seen the child-garden, the only thing that 
remains to be done is to visit the rising-ground called the 
Nun's Hill, which forms the southern boundary of the isle. 
And a walk froni thence, through what seems the remains of 
an avenue, conducts us back to the ruins. Of these neglected 
walls, perhaps enough has already been said ; and we can 
only hope that by thus calling attention to the subject, the 
ducal owner may take the matter, if need be, out of the 
hands of subordinates, and cause the remains of the priory 
to be enclosed, and guarded at least from pollution if not 
from decay. We might, indeed, throw out the hint, that to 
a person of means and taste, and given to piscatory and 
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horticultural pursuits, this charming little island, so readily 
accessible from Edinburgh or Glasgow, and so closely adjoin- 
ing some of the finest Highland scenery, is susceptible of 
being made a most delightful summer residence ; nor can we 
doubt that a scheme of that nature might be arranged with 
the proprietor. Meanwhile, it is but justice to say, that the 
isle is at all times open to the visits of strangers, who in the 
innkeeper at Port-Menteith, will find a suitable adviser and 
guide. Trips may be extended four miles further to the 
ever-renowned clachan of Aberfoyle : at which Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie would now discover a wonderful change on the face of 
affairs ; for a handsome hotel, as will be seen in the guide- 
books, has taken the place of that most unaccommodating 
change-house, where, to establish himself, he found it 
necessary to call in the aid of a red-hot poker. Tourists, in 
short, would have no cause to regret making a day of it at 
dear little Inchmahome ! 



OUK STREET. 

Our Street is as pretty a row of houses as ono could wish to 
look upon. It is not very long. There are only twenty-one 
houses in it altogether, with three unoccupied spaces in which 
houses could be built, so that if finished, which it may possibly 
be in a century hence, it will comprise exactly two dozen 
dwellings — a neat round number, neither too large nor too 
small ; and, all things considered, a very proper allowance for 
a quiet and respectable street. 

• This nice little row of buildings has the advantage of being 
situated, with a south-western exposure, towards the outskirts 
of the town, just beyond two gay and aristocratic crescents, 
with which it may be said to claim a kind of relationship ; 
for, be it known, it is always a great thing for a small unob- 
trusive street to be next-door neighbour to a large square, 
crescent, or place, from which it may enjoy a certain borrowed 
lustre. At the same time, it is proper to state, that there is 
little intercourse between Our Street and the two crescents 
round the corner. We have sufficient amour propre not to 
be envious or intrusive. "We meekly know our position ; but 
if any one were to draw injurious comparisons, I am not quite 
sure that wo could not say something which might induce a 
very respectful consideration of our circumstances. The 
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truth is, we are not altogether what we seem. We have 
among us a judge, three landed proprietors, six gentlewomen 
living on their means — one of them being the second-cousin 
of an earl — a beneficed clergyman, a retired major, and a 
lawyer in high practice. I find, also, that three of us keep a 
carriage, two have droskies, and I rather fancy there is a gig 
somewhere about the further extremity of the row — all points 
of importance in estimating the social position of a street. 

But whatever we are, or whatever may be our circumstances, 
it cannot be said that we trouble the world with our affairs. 
Everything about Our Street is done quietly. You hear no 
slamming of doors, no racketing at improper hours, no boister- 
ousness. Nobody has ever a single word of complaint with 
a neighbour. We are a pattern of peace and orderliness. I 
am quite sure the police have a good bargain of Our Street. 
For all the rates we are constantly paying, never, from one 
year's end to the other, does anything occur to give trouble 
to the public authorities. If all the world were as well- 
behaved as Our Street, there would be no need for government 
at all. 

It might be supposed that the peaceful character which 
distinguishes Our Street arises from some kind of general pre- 
arrangement ; but, in reality, we have no esprit de corps. 
What is very strange, the residents do not know each other 
intimately enough to be even on speaking-terms. We can 
tell who is who, and that is nearly all. A nod or bow is 
considered quite a stretch. We never send to inquire after 
each other, nor do we take any interest in either the joys or 
sorrows of our neighbours. A remark among us may go as 
far as that Number Nineteen has just been married, or that 
Number Five has had a funeral ; and there the subject rests. 
Unless for the newspapers, we should scarcely know that births, 
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marriages, or deaths took place amongst us. It must be 
owned, indeed, that we have few births . Our Street, altogether, 
has not perhaps above eight or ten children, and these seem 
out of place. Children, in fact, would greatly derange our 
domestic economy. We should not very well know what to . 
do with them, if they made their appearance. The houses 
are not cut out for nurseries. On the street-floor are the 
dining-room and back-parlour; the floor next above is all 
drawing-room, front and back ; and then comes the upper- 
most floor, with but two bed-rooms, and dressing-closet. 
Such being the whole house, it is evident that children would 
come very awkwardly in Our Street ; and unless they were 
huddled into the kitchen or cellars, I am quite at a loss to 
say where they could be put. No doubt, a regard for these 
circumstances has its due weight with the inhabitants. If 
they thought of becoming family-people, they would have to 
go elsewhere. 

Nature is said to be full of compensations. If you have 
not one thing, you have another. So is it with Our Street. 
Its want of children by no means relieves it from certain 
annoyances incidental to a full complement of infants. When 
I have said there is a ftacfc-street in the vicinity, perhaps I 
have said enough. This back-street, as one stream falls into 
another, has its embouchure in the centre of our row, and 
thence sends us a flood of youngsters, who spread themselves 
abroad on the pavement, burrow on the steps of doorways, 
and play at hide-and-seek in the areas. These invasions of 
course vastly discompose the dignified tranquillity of Our 
Street, and on occasions stir it up to something like passion. 
As vain was it for the Romans to expel or buy off the invading 
Huns from their dominions, as it is for Our Street to attempt 
to rid itself of the armies of juveniles from the teeming 
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population in the rear. There, morning and evening, in the 
bright sunshine and under the lamps, is seen and heard this 
everlasting pest. The more you tap at the window and shake 
your head, as if menacing some species of contagion, the more 
they won't go. At length, you really rush out in a frantic 
sort of way — when, lo ! they are off — fled round the corner, 
or hovering like a cloud in the distance, ready to pour down 
when your back is turned. Where the myriads of Gothic 
tribes came from, was a great mystery to the Romans \ and 
we confess it equally puzzles us to say where these bands of 
children have their habitat. Out of the back-street they 
come ; that is true. But it is as unaccountable as M. Kobin's 
collecting a feather-bed out of a hat, how such flocks of 
youngsters, joyous, robust, and ragged, can find space in the 
small and mean dwellings whence they issue, Tartar-like, to 
disturb the repose of the neighbourhood. 

In other respects, the back-street is somewhat of a plague. 
If there be any uproar, it is in the back-street. If crackers 
and toy-cannons startle us by early dawn on the mornings of 
Queen's birthdays, it is the back-street which does it. And 
then such a continued bawling of articles for sale ! Having, 
apparently, a fancy for buying everything in sixpenceworths, 
and, if possible, from peripatetic venders, the back-street is 
beset with grimy men in corduroy jackets, driving carts full 
of tall black bags, and yelling forth the word ' coal ! * with a 
tremendous expenditure of lungs. These, and other noises 
in the back-street, have a certain horological value. Exactly 
at four o'clock in the morning, summer and winter, a cart 
enters the street, and deposits a load of vegetables at the door 
of the greengrocer. At seven, the children are turned out. 
At eight, coal begins, and lasts till eleven, when fish takes its 
place — none of the changes bringing any perceptible allevia- 
tion of the clamour. 
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In our own street, likewise, we can tell the hours by various 
events and sounds occurring in the course of the day. The 
first movement which attracts attention at the parlour-window, 
is the roll of the doctor's carriage, which indicates ten o'clock. 
The carriage sometimes stops at one door, and sometimes at 
another ; for seldom are we without an illness in the street. 
As frequently, however, it is observed that the carriage makes 
calls, day after day for months, at a particular house. 'Ah, 
there goes Dr So-and-so's carriage again to Number Twelve ; 
I wonder who is ill there.' Such may be the observation 
made as we are brushing our hat to go out about ten o'clock. 
Next day, one, two, three carriages are all at the door at once. 

* Things must be growing worse at Number Twelve,' it is now 
remarked. 'There is evidently a consultation — have you 
heard what is the matter V Cannot tell. On the following 
day at ten, no carriages — the blinds are down as we pass. 
Then we know that something sad has taken place with poor 
Number Twelve. ' "Well, they were quiet neighbours ! ' And 
that is all the elegy people get who die in Our Street. 

To go on with the chronology of the day. Our Street, with 
an unfortunate reputation for benevolence, is a favourite field 
of operations for all sorts of musical and oratorical appeals 
to a tender-hearted public. The campaign usually opens 
with an organ, which enters the street at twenty minutes to 
ten. It commences with the 'Swiss Boy,' works through 

* Der Frcischutz' as it passes Number Thirteen, and rounds 
the corner with ' All is Lost,' from Somnambula. As it quits 
Our Street, there enters a hurdy-gurdy, which seems to have 
been lying in wait to debouch upon us as soon as the ground 
was clear. This new candidate cannot be said to have any 
particular tune, nor does it depend altogether on its musical 
attractions. To draw coppers from the windows, it is assisted 
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by a dog and monkey. The monkey is a poor little blear- 
eyed thing, dressed in a red coat and yellow trousers, and his 
duty is to act the part of a cavalry officer, the dog of course 
being his horse. That dog, in our opinion, has a sorrowful 
life of it, with never a bit of comfort or a word of sympathy 
for his wrongs. Seated on his back, the monkey fastens his 
hand in the long ears, or, what is worse, inserts his fingers 
into the dog's nose, to which he holds fast a bridle. To all 
these and other indignities the dog is bound to submit, and 
he does so with a surprising degree of patience. As he looks 
with subdued countenance towards the parlour-windows, 
knowing apparently that there are the spectators of his suffer- 
ings, he says as plainly as words could speak it : * You see 
my forlorn fate : existence has no charms for the poor dog, 
degraded from his sphere to be the horse of a monkey ; I was 
born to be victimised ; my only hope is in the kind shelter 
of the tomb.' On a late occasion, one of Number Fourteen's 
children kindly gave a mouthful of gingerbread to the poor 
dog, which he ate with a relish corresponding to the rarity 
of such dainties. "We blessed that little child. 

About the time the cavalcade of hurdy-gurdy, dog, and 
monkey have disappeared, it is getting towards one o'clock, 
the high noon of musicians. The air of Our Street is now 
full of sounds. A blind violin-player has taken possession of 
one crescent, and a brass band of Germans, with green caps 
and dirty faces, are playing away at a terrible rate in the 
other. Over the general hum at length is heard the opening 
squeak of Punch, who has sot up his opera-tent opposite the 
windows of Number Four ; and begun to collect a crowd of 
urchins from the back-street, always ready to furnish an 
audience at a moment's notice. The performances of Punch, 
and a visit from a decrepit old man playing in a doleful peepy 

J 
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way on the Irish bagpipe, bring us to four o'clock ; after 
which we are favoured with a serenade from a nondescript 
foreigner, in a blouse and glazed hat, known among us by the 
name of Mozart. Mozart has a method of playing on the 
violin peculiarly his own. He produces no distinct tune, 
being above that. His airs may be described as a species of 
voluntary, gently touched, and with many pauses to screw 
up the pegs and finger the strings of his instrument, as if to 
indicate what a wonderfully fine overture he could astonish 
the world with, if it were worth his while to do so. The 
impression he makes on Our Street is, that he is a great con- 
tinental artiste in the fiddling-line, who goes about only for 
his amusement. Nobody, to be sure, ever heard him put 
forth his marvellous powers ; but how could he be expected 
to do so in the obscure character he has assumed ? There is 
one pathetic circumstance connected with Mozart's appearances 
in Our Street worthy of notice. He is attended by his wife 
— possibly a countess in disguise — and a troop of children, 
who, during his tweedling and peg-screwing, seat themselves 
on the steps of a doorway, and listen with rapt admiration. 
By the amiable — though rather robust — partner of his fate, 
Mozart is doubtless considered the greatest musician that 
ever appeared on the face of the earth. She wonders that he 
has never been sent for to court ; but consoles herself with 
the reflection, that even if asked to play before Majesty, he 
would consent only on condition of being well paid for the 
condescension. 

Other diurnal sights and sounds could be referred to in 
connection with Our Street Besides the musical, we could 
describe another and much more imposing class of appeals to 
a charitable public — alas, a limited body in the community ! 
Somewhere about ten o'clock in the morning, begging-books 
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begin their appointed rounds. Greasy quarto volumes, ruled 
£ s. d, 9 to receive subscriptions for assuaging all sorts of 
human ailments, are handed in one after the other by what 
appears to be a regular body of collectors — not the less 
clamant from being unauthorised by law. No sooner are you 
down for half-a-guinea to a Lying-in Hospital, than the other 
half requires to be placed to the account of the Stranger's 
Friend, the Eefuge for the Destitute, or some other exceed- 
ingly useful institution ; to which it is as much as your 
character is worth to refuse assistance. Cunning fellows the 
carriers of these begging-books ! Know how to bore you just' 
as sallying out for business, or sitting down to dinner ! But 
why enlarge on this distressing revelation of the infirmities- 
of our social system ? Pass we to a few points connected 
with Our Street more cheering in their details. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, there are five dogs in Our 
Street ; and the manner in which these animals are treated, 
throws an instructive light on our domestic usages. At the 
head of the canine population may be placed Sappho, an 
Italian greyhound, cream-coloured, slim in figure, and of the 
most refined deportment. Her owner, one of our lady- 
neighbours, leads Sappho about for an airing, by means of a 
small polished chain attached to a collar of red morocco ; 
and a report has reached us, that Sappho has been accustomed 
to chateau-life at a country mansion, where she had a maid 
for her own special toilet. I daresay she considers it quite 
a downcome to live in Our Street. Fiddy, Number Thirteen's 
dog, is a small black spaniel, less stiff and punctilious as 
regards the recognition of neighbours ; but she seems to be 
confined pretty much in her ranges to the back-garden, where 
her chief amusement is looking out for cats on the tops of 
the walls. Occasionally, on very fine days, she is taken long 
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walks by an attendant bonne, and generally returns from 
these excursions carrying a biscuit in her mouth — an arrange- 
ment said to be desirable, in order to keep her from taking 
up with bad company by the way. Number Eleven's dog, 
Pincher, is of totally different character and aspect. He is a 
wizzened old terrier, originally black and tan, but now gray 
from years, and with a strange little puckered-up face of his 
own. Pincher is carefully let out every morning by a foot- 
man at half-past nine for a quarter of an hour's fresh air ; 
during this space of time he meets with one or two acquaint- 
ances, and all seem glad to see each other in an easy conver- 
sible way. As a patriarch of deep experience and gravity, 
Pincher disdains to recognise any frisky puppy which chances 
to take part in the interview. On the call of the footman, 
he trots home to his couch by the fireside with the most 
edifying gravity. 

A love of animals, it may be seen, is one of the points of 
character in Our Street. We are, indeed, to do us justice, 
a simple and kind-hearted people, not given to nonsense, and 
so orderly, that our parties are invariably over by ten, and 
lights out by eleven o'clock. It is only by means of the news- 
papers that Our Street hears anything of evildoers or popular 
outrage. The very thieves respect us. No burglary has taken 
place in Our Street within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Even so petty a thing as the stealing of a washing from a back- 
green is totally unknown among us. No wonder, with this 
reputation for unharmed innocence, and with the warm, sunny 
look which the houses respectively exhibit, that an empty 
dwelling is an unheard-of phenomenon. How, with such a 
universal desire to reside amongst us, the three aforesaid 
vacant sites should not be built on, is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable. The fact, however, is, that there is a 
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mystery about these sites. Some say they are in Chancery ; 
others speak of the proprietor being abroad, no one knows 
where ; and others again allege, that conditions are imposed 
as regards occupancy, which no man in his senses would 
undertake. Any way, there is a mystery ; and the mystery 
serves to give an air of romance to the otherwise explicit 
and unpoetic character of Our Street. 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The various moods and tenses of the verb To Do are in 
very different degrees of favour with men. Some indulge 
much in the imperative — Do, Many worthy souls are almost 
wholly for the indicative, We do, We have done, We will do. 
There is another class, and a pretty large one, who are only 
known in connection with the Subjunctive. They may do, 
or they could do; but they never do. The predominant 
forms of speech of this class involve, with serious frequency, 
the words ought, might, could, would, and should. The fact 
is, their mission (since everybody must have his mission now 
a days) is to look on, to speculate, to advise, and to censure. 
They devote themselves to telling what others ought to do — 
what might bo done if things wore as they ought to be — 
what you should have done in such and such bygone circum- 
stances — and what they would do if it were their case, which 
it somehow never is. The Opposition is the type of this 
class. Eelieved from the duty of doing, they bask in the 
glory of telling what ought to be done, and that without any 
dread of consequences from their advice being followed. 
What a nice, easy, pleasant sort of life is that of the 
Subjunctive ! 
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The Subjunctive men are great in their censure of magis- 
trates and all others who have the unfortunate duty of 
actually doing. They cannot hear of a step being taken by 
any public body, but they at once pronounce that some other 
obvious course should have been adopted, never dreaming 
that men with their senses awake could not have failed to 
see and deliberate upon that possible course, and must have 
taken the other for reasons good. They never see a building, 
or other public work, but they point out the folly that has 
been committed in not making certain modifications of the 
plan, although it must be quite clear that these would have 
been adopted but for certain countervailing considerations. 
Even when a battle has been triumphantly gained, it ought 
to have been gained in some other way, and the victor knew 
nothing of what he was about. One wonders, after a little 
acquaintance with your Subjunctive men, what would be the 
result if they would only condescend to direct or to do some- 
thing themselves. 

We shall fancy a case for the exercise of Subjunctive wit 
and judgment, in a proposed local improvement — say a 
project for paving a country town, and giving it a better 
supply of water. The affair is to cost something over and 
above certain funds at the public disposal. You call for a 
subscription all down the alphabet of the Subjunctive, when 
the following donations in advice and criticism are obligingly 
handed in : — 

A. Don't think the town needs improvement. People 
should begin by improving themselves. 

B. The committee are quite wrong as to bringing the water 
from Glensyke : it should be brought from Glendub. Cannot 
encourage such nonsense. 

C. Have just been seeing the plans for the drains, which 
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are to be only two feet wide by three feet deep : they will all 
be choked up in no time, and owjht to be at least two feet 
three inches wide, and three feet nine inches and a half 
deep. Could not countenance such bad engineering. 

D. Have no objections to the improvements, but dislike 
subscriptions on principle. Things of this kind should be 
done by general assessment, so that all might pay alike. 

E. Bather approve of public subscriptions, but they ought 
to be only for objects of a purely benevolent character, which 
this is not. Were a subscription opened to civilise Asia, 
Africa, and the western part of America, would not mind 
giving sixpence. 

F. A great deal too much fuss made about cleanliness and 
supplies of water. The present pumps should be let alone. 
Greatly prefer pump to pipe water. 

G. Don't at all like the wording of the prospectus issued 
by the committee. In one of the sentences there is a con- 
fusion as to the nominative of the verb. Cannot sanction bad 
grammar. Should liave consulted me on the subject. 

H, Understand that it is proposed to remove dung-heaps. 
Consider this an objectionable innovation on old usages. The 
dung-hills should be let alone : they are respectable, and have 
heard an artist say they were picturesque. 

i". Dissent from the plan of repairing the streets. Don't 
like flat pavement ; shoutd let the old small stones remain, 
in order to keep up youthful remembrances. 

J. Very much displeased at the idea of giving the contract 
to a stranger. Any good job that is going should be kept to 
ourselves. 

K. Cannot approve of the manner of appointing the com- 
mittee of management. Might have been done by ballot from 
the ten-pounders. Won't give a farthing. 
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L. Don't think that the town should tax itself for any- 
thing of the sort. All public improvements should be done by 
government. London and Dublin get grants of money ; why 
should not we ? 

M, The Town-Council should not have foolishly squandered 
the burgh funds, and then there would have been plenty of 
money for this affair. To punish them, I won't contribute a 
shilling. 

N. Dislike alterations — miscalled improvements. Could 
shew that the introduction of gas some years ago will prove 
the ruin of Britain, by destroying the whale-fishery. Would 
not have minded subscribing to restore the old oil-lamps. 

0. Can call again about Christmas or next Spring. People 
should not ask for money at this time of the year. 

P. Will wait to see how the thing looks. You could easily 
have had a drawing of the streets as they are proposed to be. 

Q. Object, as every reasonable man would do, to entering 
into these operations at present, when wages are so high. 
Should wait till February or March, when labourers are half 
starving ; and then, besides getting the job done cheaply, we 
sJwuld be giving a kind of charity at the same time. 

R. Cannot afford to give anything. Have enough to do in 
paying for my toddy. Should let the town alone. 

S. Do not like to put down my name for a small sum, and 
equally dislike giving anonymously. Should apply to the 
landed gentry ; they can afford to be liberal. 

T. Those who have proposed the improvements should pay 
for them ; it is none of my business. 

U. The plans are all wrong ; they should have been 
exhibited at a public meeting before commencing operations. 
The haste with which the thing has been got up is quite 
shameful 
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V. Intend to give something, but have not yet made up 
my mind. People should not be pressed all at once to say 
what they will do. 

W. Expect that everything, as usual, will be mismanaged, 
and therefore decline subscribing. Matters of this kind should 
be very carefully considered. 

X Am told that the project has altogether been got up 
by So-and-so. So-and-so is a great deal too forward, and 
should keep his proper place. Consider it my duty to dis- 
courage such forwardness. 

T. Partly agree with X in his observations. It would 
certainly have been far more respectable if the plans had 
been proposed by one of the neighbouring gentry — if by a 
Duke, the project would have been irresistible. 

Z. Am just going out to dinner, and cannot be troubled 
about such absurdities. Persons with begging-papers are a 
nuisance, and should be taken up by the police. 

We have but one addition to make to this series of illus- 
trations of the Subjunctive, and that is — 

That if improvements of any kind, or indeed any sort of 
public business, were to be left to the men of this class, we 
should undoubtedly see them prove the most helpless of 
mortals, and the world would not thenceforward stir one step 
in advance. 



VISIT TO THE PENCIL COUNTRY OF 
CUMBERLAND.* 

In the course of a recent journey in the west of England, 
performed, as the French would call it, * en zig-zag,' I made 
a divergence from the main line of route through Cumber- 
land, in order to visit the plumbago-mines of Borrowdale, 
and the still more celebrated manufactories at Keswick, 
where the produce of the mines is transformed into those 
articles indispensable to the artist, and so generally useful — 
black-lead pencils. Proceeding in a south-easterly direction 
from Carlisle, I was in the first place carried a certain distance 
by railway — not the best in the world — to Wigton, a queer 
old-fashioned town ; after which I was somewhat more 
pleasantly conveyed by postchaise to Keswick. 

The drive from Wigton to Keswick is across an undu- 
lating and rather pretty piece of country, the views in the 
distance disclosing some of the lofty mountains of the lake 
district into which we are penetrating. About half-way, in 
descending the further side of a hill, we come in sight of a 
new scene of interest — the charming vale of the Derwent, and 
the expansion of that river into the long stretch of water 
called the Lake of Bassenthwaite. Descending towards the 

* Written in 1846. 
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valley in which this lake reposes, the lofty Skiddaw, capped 
with snow, rises majestically on the left ; and with this 
combination of hill and plaiD in prospect, we drive into 
Keswick, a town which scarcely sustains the first impressions 
of the traveller. Delightfully situated about a quarter of 
a mile from the northern shore of Derwentwater, and white- 
washed so as to have a fascinating exterior, little or nothing 
seems to have been done for its internal improvement, and 
its capabilities are in a great measure dormant. With the 
town, however, I had not much to do ; the chief object of 
my visit lay ten miles distant, in the bosom of a wild moun- 
tain scene at the head of the Derwent. 

Derwentwater, though small, is by far the prettiest of the 
Cumberland lakes ; and, in my humble opinion, it is prettier 
than most of the Swiss lakes, for it is ornamented with islets; 
and prettier than any of the Scotch lakes — Loch Katrine 
perhaps excepted — for it is generally bounded by picturesque 
mountains with a woody fringe round its margin. Strangely 
enough, the houses of Keswick, as if ignorant that they have 
such a thing as a lake to look out upon, turn their backs 
on this charming scene ; and to find out where Derwentwater 
lay, I had to make a voyage of discovery along a winding 
pathway from the town. Behind a woody knoll I had the 
pleasure of finding it — calm as a mirror, with here and there 
richly-wooded islands, of a few acres in extent, one of them 
being inhabited, and having the appearance of a well-kept 
pleasure-ground. The largest is Lord's Island, so called from 
having been a seat of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, 
whose possessions, as is well known, were forfeited after the 
Rebellion of 1715, and transferred to Greenwich Hospital. 

On the morning after my arrival at Keswick, and accom- 
panied by a gentleman acquainted with the district, I pro- 
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ceeded in a vehicle to explore the mines of Borrowdale. Our 
way lay along the eastern side of the lake, beneath the 
shadow of impending cliffs, from which grew oak, beech, 
and ash trees in fantastic masses. At a place near the extre- 
mity of the stretch of water, an opportunity occurred for 
viewing the cascade of Lodore, a rivulet which dashes down 
a craggy ravine from the hills overhead. Like everything 
that has been overpraised, this fall — which is no fall at all, 
but a series of hop-step-and-jumps — disappointed my expec- 
tations ; and we passed on, without an instants delay, to a 
slate-mine a mile or two further up the valley. Instead of 
being dug from an open quarry, slate is here excavated from 
a large cavern within the hill, to which the approach is by a 
pathway sufficiently wide to admit a small cart. Being of 
course quite dark, it was necessary for us to be provided with 
candles ; and so, each carrying a light, obligingly furnished 
by an attendant outside, we explored our way to the interior. 
Besides lights, it would have been almost as necessary to take 
umbrellas, for from the cavernous roof fell a shower of sub- 
terranean rain, of which an unlucky drop now and then came 
down splash into the candle, threatening the feeble name 
with extinction. In spite of this and some other discomforts, 
however, we saw the interior of the mine, as well as a huge 
dark vault could be seen — the lights of the workmen at 
various spots revealing the nature of the strata, and the 
manner of tearing out masses of slate with blasting apparatus 
and pick-axes. Brought to the outside, the slabs are adroitly 
split up, and shaped into slates for roofing. Nowhere have I 
ever seen such fine large slates ; and I was sorry to learn that, 
from the expense of carriage, they were not so widely known 
as they ought to be. The railway now making through 
Cumberland will probably give a different aspect to the trade. 
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On leaving the slate-mine, we get fairly into Borrowdale, 
a wild and chiefly pastoral valley, through which flows the 
small river that forms the principal feeder of Derwentwater. 
As we advance, the cottages of the small farmers become 
more thinly scattered, and tillage gradually ceases. Yet, even 
in the recesses of the valley, are seen two or three residences 
of a superior class, erected and inhabited, as I was told, by 
individuals who in bygone years had gone forth friendless 
lads into the busy world, and having realised competences by 
their industry, now seek a retreat in the bosom of their 
native mountains. What mysterious yearnings towards 
scenes of infancy lie concealed in the ^uman heart ! As 
new-comers with fortunes are always, improvers, these 
residents have caused spots in the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose, besides effecting other beneficial changes in the 
district, and making it generally more accessible to strangers. 

Having passed nearly every enclosure, we found ourselves 
drawing to the head of the dale. A mountain stood as a 
barrier to any further progress ; and here, on the banks of 
the little river, now diminished to a mere thread, were placed 
a cluster of dreary-looking cottages, the habitation of the 
persons who are engaged in the plumbago-mines. 'And 
where are the mines V said I to my companion on alighting. 
' Do you see,' he replied, c those hillocks of brown stones 
lying on the face of the hill far up yonder V 'I do.' ' Then 
these are the mouths of the mines; the stones are the 
rubbish wheeled out from the excavations. We shall ascend 
to them immediately; but let us first call on Mr Dixon, the 
manager, and if he is at home he will accompany us/ We 
called on the manager accordingly, and, after a short delay, 
our party ascended the mountain. 

The hill in which the plumbago is found forms part of the 
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range on the western side of the vale, and is a huge brown 
heathy mass, composed, as it would appear, of green slate 
and porphyry. Chemically speaking, plumbago, or black- 
lead, as it is as often called (though there is not a particle 
of lead in its composition), is a carburet of iron, by far the 
larger proportion of it being resolvable into carbon. How 
this carbonaceous material should have been concentrated 
in lumps in the heart of a whinstone mountain, is one of 
those mysteries in the history of our planet which science 
finds itself somewhat at a loss to account for. The discovery 
of the substance, which took place about two centuries ago, 
was altogether a matter of chance. After a thunder-storm of 
more than usual violence, a number of trees were blown 
down, and the gap made by the tearing up of the roots 
exposed a piece of plumbago to view. The value of the 
article, however, was not as yet known, and for nearly a 
hundred years it was employed only for marking sheep and 
polishing" steel articles. In the course of time, some Jews 
in London discovered its utility for drawing, and it was by 
them first made into crayons, or what we now call black-lead 
pencils. For a long space of time, the Jews were the sole 
manufacturers of pencils — a fact we feel some gratification 
in mentioning, as that unfortunate people have been too often 
unjustly accused of being interlopers in a profession of which 
in reality they were the inventors. 

What was originally a valueless material, came by the 
demand for pencils to be one of the most precious minerals ; 
latterly it has risen to the extravagant price of 45s. per pound, 
and this, to all appearance, is not likely to be its limit The 
cause of this increase in value is the enlarged demand for 
pencils, and the growing scarcity of the finer kinds of plum- 
bago. Unlike some common metallic ores, this substance is 
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found in England only in small pieces, and these are becoming 
daily more rare. At one time, as much as £100,000 is 
understood to have been realised from the Borrowdale mine 
in a single year; but these were the palmy days of the 
mining proprietory, who were contented with opening the 
mine only once in seven years, and shutting it up again 
when a sufficient quantity to supply the market at a certain 
price was obtained. For the last thirty years, however, from 
the great demand for plumbago, and the difficulty in 
obtaining it, the mine has been constantly worked. Of late 
it cannot be said to have been a profitable concern for its 
proprietors, among whom George 13ankes, Esq., M.P., is, I 
believe, the principal. The lumps of plumbago, though 
following a vein, are imbedded in the rock at irregular 
intervals; and so precarious is their appearance, that two 
men may dig and blast for a couple of years without falling 
in with as much as five shillings' worth of material At the 
period of my visit, after a long and wearisome expenditure of 
time and money, and just as the company's patience was 
about expiring, some half-dozen little bits, from the size of a 
gun-flint to an irregularly-shaped potato, were discovered, and 
gleesomely viewed by the manager as a prognostication of 
better things in store. 

Elated with this recent windfall, old John Dixon, the 
descendant of a race of plumbago-diggers, conducted us up a 
terribly steep pathway, towards the mine where his sons were 
at work, the ascent being by no means improved by the rains 
which had lately deluged the sides of the mountain. At 
length the desired height was gained, and we stood on a little 
platform of earth, on which was erected a humble cot for 
keeping articles connected with the operations of the miners. 
Here I was equipped in an old coat, a handkerchief was 
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"wrapped round my head by way of cap, and with a candle 
stuck between my fingers, I was introduced to the regions 
of darkness. 

The entrance to the mine is by a door adjoining the cot, 
and within this we pursued a level passage, rather wet under 
foot, but dry above, and so spacious as to allow two persons 
to walk abreast without stooping. On and on we went, till 
I imagine we were about a hundred yards from the entrance, 
and then we came to a sort of radiating point, whence there 
were excavations in different directions. No working, how- 
ever, was going on upon the level of the passage ; and to see 
the diggers at their laborious trade, it was necessary to mount 
two ladders, one above another. This was a difficult job, for 
the ladders were pretty nearly perpendicular, were slippery 
with mud and water, and, besides, each of us had to climb 
with his candle in his hand. Unaccustomed as I was to such 
kind of work, having done nothing in the climbing line since 
the days of the craws — Anglice*, rooks — some thirty years 
ago, I got up these odious ladders with tolerable alacrity, 
and at the top found myself at the mouth of a gulf half-filled 
with rubbish, over which were visible two men engaged in 
blasting a mass of rock, the clink of the hammer at every 
blow resounding through the recesses of the mine. Crawling 
on hands and knees the best way we could over the loose 
debris, we had the satisfaction of standing close to the two 
individuals who thus pursued their solitary and hazardous 
occupation. Following the capricious sinuosities of the 
strata, they had ascended in a slanting direction from the 
landing-place, and stood on a species of shelf of the rock, 
over which they pointed out to us the object of their search. 
Holding up our candles, we were enabled to see' a tolerably 
large nodule of plumbago* which thinned off in the vein, and 

K 
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disappeared. United with their late successes, the prospect 
was considered quite cheering. They thought they had got 
on a good track. * She was going to climb the hill,' they 
observed of the vein, ' and they were determined to follow 
her. 1 And so, with high and renewed hopes, they recom- 
menced, as we left them, their dreary knocking on the face 
of the rocky chamber. I often think of these men tapping 
at their lonely task in the heart of a Cumberland mountain. 

Our return to the light of day being safely effected, and 
our respective toilets made at the margin of a rill of pure 
water which trickled past the mouth of the mine, I returned 
with my friend to Keswick, our vehicle, for the sake of 
variety, taking the road along the western shore of Derwent- 
water. 

Having seen how the plumbago was dug, it was now 
interesting for me to learn how it was fashioned by the hands 
of manufacturers into pencils. This was fortunately not of 
difficult accomplishment. The staple trade of Keswick is 
pencil-making, and yet, curiously enough, such a peculiarity 
bears no natural relationship to the production of the raw 
material. All the plumbago excavated in Borrowdale is sent, 
in the first place, to London, where, being purchased from 
the company's depot by the Keswick pencil-makers, it is sent 
back to Cumberland for manufacture ; consequently, black- 
lead pencils could be made as well in London and elsewhere 
as in Keswick, and no doubt good pencils have been fabri- 
cated in the metropolis. But that day, I am told, is past. 
There has for years been a degeneracy in the London pencil 
trade, and the profession has concentrated its zeal and capital 
at Keswick. 

Favoured by an accidental introduction, I had the pleasure 
of walking through the works of Messrs Bankes, Foster, and 
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Company, the largest establishment for pencil-making in 
Keswick. The factory, as I may call it, consists of a house 
of several stories, in the lower of which is a huge water-wheel, 
turned by the Greta, a brilliant stream flowing from Saddle- 
back and the adjoining mountains. Outside were shewn 
several logs of cedar-wood ready for use, which had been 
lately imported from Mobile. The quantity of cedar con- 
sumed annually by the establishment is four thousand cubi,c 
feet — a quantity so large that one might imagine the whole 
world could not require pencils to that amount. The fancies 
of the uninitiated, however, are always greatly below the- 
mark in such matters. The visitor of a thread factory in 
Manchester would delude himself with the idea that more 
thread was made in a forenoon than the whole of womankind 
could consume in a century. Prom the water-wheel and the 
logs we went to the saw-mill, where the wood was cut into 
planks, and from the planking-room we ascended to an apart- 
ment where a circular-saw cuts the planks into smaller pieces 
preparatory for the grooving-engine. This last-mentioned 
apparatus is a very clever affair. It consists of two revolving 
saws, going at inconceivable speed ; one saw cutting the slips 
of wood into narrow square rods, and the other making a 
groove along the rod and cutting to size at the same time. 
Much, in fact, seems to be done by circular-saws, all moved 
by the water-wheel beneath ; wherever we turn, we see small 
instruments of this kind whizzing about with fearful velocity. 
Adjoining the grooving apparatus is a circular-saw, cutting 
slips of cedar as covers to the grooved lengths. I was next 
shewn the manner of preparing the plumbago. This article, 
if good, needs no refining ; it is used precisely in the con- 
dition in which it leaves the mine. To ascertain its qualities, 
each piece is scraped with the edge of a knife, besides 
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otherwise tested ; and in proportion as there is no gritty 
particles in it, so is it the more valuable. Some pieces are 
harder, some a little darker in colour, than others ; and 
according to these peculiarities, they are employed for pencils 
of various hardnesses and shades. The whole knack of pencil- 
making seems to depend on the detection of these niceties in 
the bits of lead, and also of course in their honest adaptation 
to the varieties which are dealt out to the public. Plumbago 
of an impure kind is ground to powder; the grit, as far 
as possible, separated from it; and the cleansed material, 
mingled with a cohesive liquid, is dried and pressed into 
hard lumps for use. This process, however, is applied prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to the plumbago imported from 
India, and only in reference to pencils of the commonest sort. 
Pencils made with such stuff are valueless to artists ; for, 
independently of their want of tone, they are never altogether 
free of grit. The only good pencil is one made from genuine 
Borrowdale lead, pure from the mine, and adapted by a skilful 
manufacturer to its assigned purpose. One or two of the 
finer kind, which I procured at Bankes's establishment, have 
thrown an artist into raptures, he seemingly beholding them 
as 

'Cheaply purchased in their weight of gold.' 

The mode of preparing the pieces of good plumbago for the 
pencil is very simple. All the bits, with their surface merely 
scraped, are glued to a board, in order to fix them in a 
position for being sawn. When so fixed, they are brought 
under the action of a saw, which divides them into thin slices 
or scantlings. These slices are now handed to the fitter. 
This is an operative who, with a lot of grooved rods before 
him, sticks slices of the lead in the grooves, snapping off each 
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slice level with, the surface, so as just to leave the groove 
properly filled. In the making of a single pencil, perhaps as 
many as three or four slice lengths are required ; but however 
many, each slice is fitted exactly endlong with another, so as 
to leave no intervals. The rods being thus filled, are carried 
to the fastener-up. This person, who is surprisingly dexterous 
in his operations, glues the cedar covers or slips over the filled 
rods ; and having got a certain number arranged alongside 
of each other, he fixes them tightly together, and lays them 
aside to dry. When dried, they are ready for being rounded. 
J had, some years before, seen pencil rods rounded in a 
manufactory in Paris, the process being there performed by a 
plane, and, as it appeared to me, with a wonderful degree of 
quickness. This old planing system is exploded in England. 
At Keswick, hand-labour in rounding would now be con- 
sidered quite a farce. The rounding is here done by an 
apparatus fixed to a bench — a thing of revolving planes, or 
turning tools. Into this engine the rods are fed one after the 
other, and out they come, as fast as the eye can follow them, 
rounded to a perfect nicety. By this simple and efficient 
machine, a man will round from six hundred to eight hundred 
dozens of pencils in a day. After being rounded, they get a 
smoothing with a plane, and then they are polished by being 
rubbed with a peculiar kind of fish-skin; this latter operation 
being performed by girls. Being polished, the next step is to 
cut the rods into lengths with a circular-saw, after which the 
lengths are respectively smoothed at the ends. Nothing now 
remains but to stamp on them the name of the maker, with 
the letters significant of their quality. The stamping-engine 
is as ingenious a piece of machinery as is in the establishment. 
Fed into it, the pencils are stamped in less than an instant of 
time. A girl, I was told, will, with this apparatus, stamp 
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two hundred pencils per minute. Gathered from a box below 
into which the pencils fall, they are carried away to be tied 
in bundles. And such may be called the history of a black- 
lead pencil. 

In the establishment already described at Keswick, which 
I believe is the largest of the kind in the world, from fifteen 
to sixteen hundred dozens of pencils are made daily ; and 
here, as elsewhere, the more machinery introduced into the 
works, the greater is the number of hands who are employed. 
The wages realised by the workmen average upwards of 
twenty shillings weekly ; the time of labour — light, I should 
think, in all its departments — being eleven hours daily. 

I had now executed the purpose I had in view in visiting 
this part of Cumberland, and made the best of my way south- 
wards through this charmingly picturesque district of country, 
to new fields of observation in Lancashire. 



A DAY IN YAEROW.* 

* I hope the weather, will hold up — it looks a little gloomy; 
and if the rain should come down on the open calash ' 

* Don't speak of it. The glass is rising in a very deter- 
mined-looking way. As for these clouds — pooh! we have 
always plenty of them sailing about the sky; they are as 
good as a parasol, and we should feel uncomfortably hot in 
Scotland without them. Ah, there they go, floating along 
the heavens, breaking into fantastic groups, and thinning off 
beautifully to the east. Keep your mind easy : there will 
be no rain — not a drop.' 

It is not difficult to persuade a party going on a pleasure- 
trip that they are to have surprisingly fine weather. My 
complimentary observations on Scotch clouds were therefore 
considered quite satisfactory by the English members of the 
expedition : and so off we set from Edinburgh, a happy little 
band of tourists. The horses bounded on their way, as if 
anxious, like everybody else, to get out of town. "We soon 
left Braid Hills and the Pentlands behind; and the blue 
mountains of the south rose in tumultuary masses on the 
horizon. 

Proud as a Scotsman is of his clouds, with their occasion- 
ally glowing and varied tints, he could at times be persuaded 

* Written in 1847. 
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to give away a few of them, or to take blue sky in exchange; 
but nothing could induce him to part with a single hill, glen, 
loch, river, or burnie. Nature has given him all these to 
keep and love, and he has loved them so strongly, that for 
generations without number he has fought for them, and 
sung songs about them, and they have been to him things 
which he is never tired of visiting and expatiating upon. 
Some districts of Scotland, however, are more beloved than 
others. Hills, and valleys, and streams are not in themselves 
objects of veneration : that which imparts to them unspeak- 
able charms, is an association with the moving events of 
history, with the lives of distinguished men, with circum- 
stances over which poetry has bewitchingly thrown her 
mantle. The district which commands a large share of this 
enshrined reverence is a tract comprehending the vales of 
Tweed and Yarrow — the classic ground of Scotland, as one 
may call it — a scene of natural beauties — a spot where much 
of the simplicity of ancient manners still exists, along with 
the thriving industry of modern innovation — the country of 

' Green hills and waters blue, 
Gray plaids and tarry woo.' 

Tourists and travellers, ye are not wise to rush past this 
pleasing bit of auld Caledonia ! Edinburgh for fine houses, 
the Hielands for grand scenery, but if you have a soul for 
the poetic and classic, take a range through the land of Scott 
and Hogg — loiter among the hills and vales, and by the 
water-sides of Peebles, Selkirk, and Eoxburgh shires. 
Thither we are now bound. We are going to my own dear 
river the Tweed. 

At the very starting from Edinburgh — face straight south 
— we traverse scenes rich in historical association — the 
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heights of Braid, on which James IV. marshalled his forces, 
the flower of Scotland, before setting out for Flodden — the 
plains of Roslin, where the heroes in 'ye times of old' rolled 
back the tide of English invasion. Now clothed in the rich 
abundance of autumn, these plains are succeeded by the high 
grounds which bound the vale of the Lothians ; and then 
do we enter on the pastoral region, which spreads away in 
successive ranges of round swelling hills to the Borders. 
Leaving the land of coal-pits, lime -kilns, and highly-cultured 
fields, we drop down upon a scene of Arcadian sweetness, in the 
midst of which we come to the pretty little town of Peebles, 
embowered among wood-clad heights ; and there, flowing by 
its side, we catch the first glance of the pure and sparkling 
Tweed. It may be partiality ; but somehow we have never 
seen any stream at home or abroad half so 'bonny* as this 
river. For one thing, the Tweed is left what nature made 
it. Its waters are ' never drumly.' From top to bottom it 
runs over its original and appropriate bed of rounded pebbles 
— some of them white * candies/ which you can see as clearly 
at a depth of a dozen feet as if they lay scattered around you. 
Then the banks are all grassy. Green herbage, and wee 
white gowans, and heather-bells, and ' siller shaughs wi* 
downy buds' adorn its margin. At one place we have a 
haugh, on which cattle are seen luxuriantly ruminating; 
next we have clumps of trees — a policy — amidst which stands 
a modern mansion ; and last of all, at a great many turnings, 
we come upon the spectral gray ruin of an old Border keep, 
whose walls, harder than the rock on which they are perched, 
bid defiance alike to time and tempest. What volumes of 
stories could be told about these curious old castles ! 

One of them, Neidpath Castle, is associated with my 
remembrance from the days of infancy. There, just a mile 
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above Peebles, on a precipitous knoll overhanging the river, 
it stands as I used to see it forty years ago — mirrored, with 
its bartizan and wall-flowers, on the surface of the waters — 
unchangeable. Generation after generation for ages has 
looked on that gaunt apparition : all are gone, and yet it 
remains ; and who can doubt that it will remain when we 
and many generations after us are swept into eternity? 
Flesh and blood, what poor weak things ye are ! With all 
your craft and pretensions, stone and lime keep the stage 
long after you have disappeared! And no wonder. The 
walls of Neidpath are twelve feet thick ; and one shudders 
as he is conducted through the dungeons, impenetrable to 
the light of day, albeit the keeper, in her good-humoured 
Doric, reminds you that there is now nothing in the world 
to fear. By way, however, of letting her visitors know what 
sort of social economy used to prevail langsyne — expecting 
of course that we should all be very thankful that we did not 
live five hundred years ago— she relates the tragedy of a poor 
man having been confined in one of the cells till he died of 
hunger : ' and there/ she adds, pointing to a stone, ' was the 
puir gangrel body found wf his fingers half eaten off — aih, 
it was an awfu' like thing ! ' Quite true, my good woman — 
a very ' awfu' like thing : ' we are well rid of * auld langsyne.' 

Below Peebles, the valley of the Tweed is adorned with 
many thriving plantations, and assumes the softness of an 
Italian landscape. Here also the mansions of the * lairds ' 
improve in general character, giving token of a substantial 
resident proprietary. While driving on our way through 
this sylvan district, let us recall an anecdote of a family 
whose residence is in the neighbourhood. 

One fine summer day — two hundred years ago — as Murray, 
the laird of Blackbarony, was strolling down the brae from 
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his house, he saw the laird of Hayston, mounted on a white 
pony, approaching as if with the intention of visiting his 
mansion. After the usual greetings, Murray asked Hayston 
if that was his intention. 'Deed it's just that,' quoth 
Hayston ; * and I'll tell you my errand. I am gaun to court 
your daughter Jean.' At any other time Murray would have 
had no objection to the visit ; but at present he had his own 
reasons for declining the honour — the truth being, that Jean's 
only pair of shoes were at the mending. He accordingly 
gave the thing the go-by, by saying that his daughter was 
too young for the laird. 'E'en's you like,' said Hayston, 
who was somewhat dorty, and thereupon took an unceremo- 
nious leave of Blackbarony, hinting that his visit perhaps 
would be more acceptable somewhere else. Blackbarony 
went home, and immediately told his wife what had passed. 
Her ladyship, on a moment's reflection, seeing the advantage 
that was thus likely to be lost in the establishment of her 
daughter, and to whom the disparity of years was no objec- 
tion, immediately exclaimed, 'Are ye daft, laird? Gang 
awa' immediately, and call Hayston back again.' On this 
the laird observed, * Ye ken, my dear, Jean's shoon are at 
the mending.' ' Hoot awa', sic nonsense,' says her ladyship ; 
* I '11 lend her mine.' « And what '11 ye do yoursel' % ' ' Do,' 
says the considerate dame ; c I'll put on your boots. I've 
lang petticoats, and they'll never be noticed. Bin and cry 
back the laird.' Blackbarony was at once convinced by the 
reasoning and ingenuity of his wife ; and as Hayston's pony 
was none of the fleetest, Blackbarony had little difficulty in 
overtaking him, and persuading him to turn again, the laird 
having really conceived an affection for his neighbour's 
daughter. The visit was paid ; Jean was introduced in her 
mother's shoes ; the boots were never noticed ; and the 
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wedding took place in due time, and was celebrated with all 
the mirth and jollity usually displayed on such occasions. 
The union turned out happily, and from it are sprung and 
lineally descended the family of Hayston. Such is an old- 
world story of Tweedside. 

At six miles below Peebles we arrive at Innerleithen — the 
St Ronan's, as it is alleged, of Scott ; here the soft and more 
charming scenery ceases, and then comes a tract, all about 
Elibank, brown and pastoral : sheep dotting the hills — little 
tributary glens, solitary and seemingly out of the world, yet 
not disconnected altogether with human weal and woe ; for 
in a bend of the hill stands a lowly thatched 'bigging/ 
exactly the sort of cot that turned out a Buchanan and a 
Burns, and, we will be bound to say, inhabited by a decent, 
God-fearing family. 

Crossing the Tweed by a bridge at Innerleithen, we are 
close upon Traquair; but turning to the left, we in the 
meanwhile pursue our way down the right bank of the river 
to Elibank — an old castle and a modern mansion. Traditional 
legends, the subjects of ballads, here also. But these were 
not our aim. "We came by invitation to have a ramble down 
to Ashiestiel and all ' thereaway/ with the promise to boot, 
if we had a mind, of peeping into a grouse-pie. Such a day ! 
Scene — the sun shining gaily overhead — brown heathy hills 
all around — a party from whom bursts of merriment go 
sounding down the valley — and at intervals, if you chose to 
listen, the gush of the Tweed heard from amongst the green- 
wood. A mile or two below Elibank, we arrive at the 
mansion of Ashiestiel, where Scott spent some of the happiest 
years of his life, and wrote some of his most pleasing poems. 
Situated in what was formerly a part of Ettrick Forest, and 
still popularly known by that name, though scarcely a vestige 
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of the old timber remains, the poet's descriptions convey a 
vivid picture of the spot : — 

' The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon thorn, perchance, whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred years, 
While fell around his green compeers — 
Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 
Since he, so gray and stubborn now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 
How clung the rowan to the rock, 
And through the foliage shewed his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung, 
O'er every dell what birches hung, 
In every breeze what aspens shook, 
What alders shaded every brook ! 
"Here in the shade," methinks he'd say, 
" The mighty stag at noontide lay ; 
The wolf I've seen, a fiercer game 
(The neighbouring dingle bears his name), 
With lurching step around me prowl, 
And stop, against the moon to howl ; 
The mountain boar, on battle set, 
His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 
While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 
Have bounded by, through gay greenwood." * 

Following the course of the river downwards, the banks 
close in at Yair, where 

' Scarce can the Tweed his passage find ; ' 
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and returning from this spot, we arrived at Elibank, where 
we spent a most agreeable afternoon. But it was necessary 
we should be on our way; and where should we all pass the 
night ] How nicely some things in this queer world come 
about ! Our calash is bowling along. A field with reapers 
is in sight 

' Capital stooks these — what a harvest there will be this 
year ! Let us have a look at what is going on.' 

And just as the carriage stops, the master of the reapers 
heaves in sight. 

' As I'm a living man, that's my old friend, the farmer of 
. Here he comes/ 

' No possible !' cries the farmer, as he approaches, surprised 
with the spectacle of a parcel of Edinburgh acquaintances in 
the Forest. 

* Quite possible; here we are on our way to Tibby Shiels's 
for the night. How far, ken ye, is it to Tibby's V 

< Tibby Shiels's ! Ye's no gang a fit to Tibby's the nicht 
I'll warrant it's sixteen miles to Tibby's ; and it'll be dark 
afore ye get frae aniang the hills. Na, na ; ye maun a' tak a 
bed at Juniper Bank. What wad the guidwife say if she 
kenned ye gaed past the door V 

' But look at all these ladies ! ' 

' Houts, never mind; we've plenty up-pittin' for the hale 
o' ye. And the leddies, I'm thinkin', will be the maist 
welcome. Weel, what a strange thing to meet you here ! ' 

Who could resist such persuasives ] The preliminaries 
were speedily settled. We sorned during the night at our 
friend's house. I think we got to bed somewhere about 
twelve o'clock, after a tremendous amount of talking — the 
ladies entertaining the guidwife with town news, and the 
guidman, whose farm was half pastoral, giving me such an 
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insight into the subject of sheep, lambs, dinmonts, wethers, 
hirsels, wool, shepherds, and collies, that I almost felt inclined 
to pitch pen and paper to the dogs, and take up the trade of 
store-farmer. 

The sheep-farming of the south of Scotland — to give form 
to our gossip on the subject — is a peculiar sort of thing, and 
is carried on over an extensive region, by rather a peculiar 
sort of people. If anybody has a notion of buying land, I 
should by all means recommend him to get hold of a cluster 
of Scotch hills. There they are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; needing no enclosing, fencing, building, draining, 
or any other processes which pick the pockets of ordinary 
landed proprietors. Snow, rain, and sunshine are their sole 
appliances, and these nature bounteously imparts. Nor have 
the tenant-farmers any heavy responsibilities. A considerable 
number of the farms are conducted entirely by resident 
shepherds, the master possibly living fifty miles off, and only 
requiring to visit his flocks at distant periods. But whether 
near or far away, the farmer resigns pretty nearly the whole 
management to his shepherds. Theoretically, these auxiliaries 
are in the capacity of hired servants ; but practically, they 
are a species of subordinate partners in the concern; and 
left so much to themselves, this becomes an indispensable 
arrangement. The Scotch shepherd is an educated, religious, 
and highly trustworthy being. Living with his wife in a 
small thatched house in a remote glen, and his occupation 
being more of the character of watching than working, he has 
a large share of time on his hands, becomes a diligent reader, 
and as for power of argument on kittle points of theology, is 
a fair match for a bishop. The disposition to argle-bargle on 
religious topics is no doubt an unpleasant feature in the 
Scotch character ; yet, after all, as everybody must have his 
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weaknesses, I should incline to prefer a peasant metaphysician 
to a peasant nothing-at-all — a shepherd whose mind keeps 
criticising all the week long on last Sunday's sermon, to a 
labourer in a smock who keeps thinking only of bacon or 
beer. Talking of this, I am reminded of an anecdote of a 
Scotch shepherd, which gives one an idea of the character. A 
minister engaged in making a periodical visitation to the houses 
of his parishioners, was addressed by a venerable worthy — 
4 Xoo, sir, since ye've speered sae mony questions at me, will 
ye allow me to speer ane at you V 'By all means, John ; 
go on.' * Weel, then, will ye tell me whether it's a greater 
sin to steal at mid-day or at midnight V * How can you ask 
so silly a question, John?' replied the minister. 'I shall 
give you no answer to it.' In the course of years, the minister 
was summoned to attend John on his death-bed. The veteran 
of the hills was at the last gasp ; but something seemed to 
lie on his mind. * If there be anything troubling your 
conscience, John, I hope you'll tell me what it is,' said the 
minister. * I have naething particular, sir, except yon ques- 
tion you never answered.' ' What question V ' The question 
as to whether it's a greater sin to steal at noonday than in 
the dead o' night.' * I cannot imagine,' answered the clergy- 
man, ' why you should consider there is any difference in the 
sin, at whatever hour it be committed.' ' Ah, sir, I have ye 
noo,' replied the dying rustic with a gleam of satisfaction. 
* Ye 're clearly in the wrang ; for he that steals at mid-day 
has only ae sin to answer for ; but he that steals when it's 
dark thinks to cheat God, and that makes the theft a double 
sin ! ' With this delightful victory over the minister, John 
died in peace. 

Besides their love of polemics, the southland shepherds are 
great politicians, and take a considerable interest in the 
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moving events of the day. The expedient by which they 
carry on their literary correspondence is curious. There 
being few houses in the compass of their extensive walks, 
they have certain well-known appointed places among the 
hills where newspapers and letters may be deposited. By 
this means a newspaper or magazine will be handed on from 
hand to hand, and read over a district of fifty miles. These 
post-offices, as they may be called, are usually the dry cleft 
of a rock, or a recess within a particular whin-bush, not 
likely to be stumbled on by strangers. 

Hogg, who spent his early years as a shepherd, has pictured 
many traits of this class of men — their meetings at night to • 
discuss social and ethical questions, their endurance of fatigue 
during snow-storms, and their generally primitive way of 
living. I think, however, that he has not recorded the 
manner in which they frequently rise in their profession. 
What a shepherd realises, put it altogether, may not be worth 
more than fifty pounds a year ; yet look how he manages. 
A free cot-house ; three loads of meal per annum ; the grass 
of a cow ; peat fuel free, if there be any, and the driving of 
coal, if there be none ; and the keep of ordinarily forty-five 
sheep — a pig also, kept by the guidwife — are about the whole 
of it. In the country, however, there seems to be a blessing 
in the manner of living. Wants are limited, luxuries are 
scarcely thought of, and therefore little money is required to 
be given oat. Nine sheep are sold every year, as they come 
to perfection ; and as many lambs are left to make up the 
deficiency. The sale of these sheep, also of a certain number 
of lambs, and likewise of a quantity of wool, forms the cash- 
bringing-in principle. What is there to pay for but * schooling 
to the bairns V — a thing never omitted — and occasionally a 
new gown or coat ; the bulk of the garments being of honie- 

L 
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spun material. Economy ! — how badly the world would get 
on without thee ! What a useless animal the man who 
habitually spends all he makes, in comparison with him who 
keeps adding to the capital of society ! Shepherds occasionally 
rise to be farmers ; and when such is the case, they usually 
help each other. Half-a-dozen acquaintances will lend their 
whole savings to a neighbour, on the occasion of his taking 
a small farm ; and how creditable to have to tell that these 
loans are usually given without any kind of written acknow- 
ledgment. 

The possession of a stock of sheep is indispensable to a 
shepherd seeking employment ; and whatever be the number 
he possesses, it is a necessary arrangement that a portion of 
them shall mingle with each flock under his charge, by which 
means he is furnished with the strongest inducement to take 
care of the whole of the sheep on the farm. Sheep are sold 
in detachments at fairs and trysts, and always according to 
quality. A good is not mixed with a bad lot. As the 
shepherd's sheep are sold along with those of the farmer, and 
are afterwards accounted for, the shepherd has here another 
strong inducement to be careful ; because the more sheep of 
his own which can be draughted into the good lots, the more 
money he receives. On this account he is as anxious as his 
master to improve the general breed on the farm, and to 
secure the flocks against injury or deterioration. I was curious 
to know how a shepherd is able to realise a stock at his 
outset in life. He commences while a boy. Employed first 
as a humble assistant on a farm, his master, by way of 
rewarding his diligence, will probably give him a ewe lamb ; 
and failing this present, he receives a lamb from his father. 
This lamb is his first venture. It feeds with his master's 
flocks, and its increase in due season is his property. In a 
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few years, by means of this increase, and also by a rigid 
economy in wages, which enables him to buy a few sheep, he 
gradually attains a full stock, and then payment to him in 
money ceases. Now the owner of forty-five sheep, each with 
a distinctive mark as his property, he feels all the satisfaction 
and importance of having an investment liable to increase, 
and which care and perseverance may improve. When he 
leaves his place, he does not take his sheep with him. His 
master or his successor must buy his stock of animals, and 
let them remain, because sheep have curious ways about 
them, and don't like removals. Day by day, for a series of 
years, flocks range in the same unvarying circle ; always 
coming round by the sweet low-lying pastures at noon, and 
nibbling their way to the higher grounds at night With 
respect to the social character of sheep, a stranger looking at 
a hillside might suppose that, dotted like white specks over 
it, the sheep had no connection with each other. Quite a 
mistake. They form distinct societies among themselves ; 
and those which constitute one group of acquaintances never 
willingly mingle with another. 

Within the last forty years a great change has taken place 
in the breeds of sheep-pasturing in these regions. Formerly, 
the small or black-faced animal was universal ; but now, for 
the sake of finer and longer wool, the Cheviot, Leicester, and 
other white-faced varieties, are more common. The old Scotch 
sheep may be said to have been better adapted for a hilly 
country than the heavy and refined creatures of modern days. 
He was a capital climber, could ' loup a dike.' like a hunter 
at a steeple-chase, and, according to my friend's account, he 
possessed a particularly happy knack of eating whins — 
prickly furze — * without jagging his mouth.' This latter 
point of character, from long habit, was apparently ingrafted 
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on the instincts of the animal ; for a young black-faced 
lamb, without instruction, would take quite naturally to the 
nibbling of whins, and do the thing so discreetly, that it 
escaped any sort of injury. 

With such chat the night was pleasantly spent ; and even 
in the morning before starting I was able to squeeze out an 
additional budget of pastoral statistics. However, the time 
approaches for parting ; and with many kindly adieus, we 
are on our way for Yarrow. 

The road we took was by Traquair, the ancient seat of an 
earl of that title, with a scattered village adjoining. Up the 
valley of the Quair, a small tributary of the Tweed, our calash 
proceeded at a fair pace, passing on our right the scene of 
the old lyric, 'the Bush aboon Traquair,' till we got immersed 
among the hills, and nothing met the eye but bare, round- 
topped mountains, wild and solitary. Up and up we went, 
till, reaching the height of the country, we descended by a 
southern slope to the vale of the Yarrow. 

Suddenly the Yarrow, a silvery streamlet, is seen winding 
down the hollow. We can at first scarcely understand how 
a thing so small, and with so little of the garniture of nature 
around, can have excited such a variety of poetical emotions. 
Yet no river in Scotland, not even the Tweed, has been the 
theme of so many successive poems — generally, however, of 
a doleful or pensive kind, referring to acts of strife, or 
appropriate to 

' The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.' 

First we have the old ballad describing an unfortunate brawl 
on the banks of the Yarrow between Scott of Tushielaw and 
his brother-in-law, one of the Scotts of Thirlstane, in -which 
the latter is slain. 



/ 
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' Oh stay at hame, my noble lord ! 
Oh stay at hame, my marrow ! 
My cruel brother will you betray, 
On the dowie howms o' Yarrow.' 

How far the rhyme of * marrow and Yarrow' may have 
induced poets to make the vale of Yarrow the scene of their 
ballads, may be left to conjecture. * Marrow' is a good 
Scotch word, signifying a match — any two things not pro- 
perly paired being said to be * not marrows ;' and it would 
seem that this was too excellent an idea in connection with 
Yarrow to escape poetic seizure. Thanks to this, perhaps, 
and also to the old ballad, Hamilton of Bangour has be- 
queathed the line effusion beginning — 

' Busk ye,* busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride, 
And think nae mair o' the braes o' Yarrow. ' 

Other ballads involve in their respective imagery the howms 
or holms of Yarrow, with the adjoining scenery, in which some 
of the old Border castles still figure. Finally, in consequence 
of these poems, old and new, Mr Wordsworth contracted a 
veneration for the vale — a feeling so high, that he refused in 
1803, during a tour in Scotland, to enter Yarrow, lest the 
sight of it should dispel the agreeable vision cherished by 
fancy. He consequently wrote his fine poem of ' Yarrow 
Unvisited.' In 1814, making another tour in Scotland, he 
ventured into this fairyland of poetic fiction, and com- 
memorated the result of the experiment in the kindred poem 
of ' Yarrow Visited,' commencing with the well - known 
lines — 

* Busk ye — dress or adorn yourself. 
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' And is this — Yarrow? This the stream 
Of which ray fancy cherished 
So faithfully a waking dream? 
An image that hath perished ! 

Oh that some minstrel's harp were near 

To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness !' 

Entering Yarrow by the route from Traquair, we have 
immediately before us the farm of Mount Benger, of which 
Hogg was some time tenant ; and beyond, on the opposite 
side of the vale, Altrive Lake, a house of respectable appear- 
ance, in which the poor shepherd terminated his earthly career. 
By an opening among the hills in this direction, a road pro- 
ceeds to Ettrick, a kindred valley on the south. In turning 
to the right up the Yarrow, we have an almost immediate 
view of the chief beauty of the district — St Mary's Loch, a fine 
sheet of water several miles in length, fringed with a white 
pebbly beach. Passing the old tower of Dryhope, once the 
residence of the beautiful Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow, 
and the poetically as well as religiously consecrated burying- 
ground of St Mary's Kirk, the drive is delightful, particularly 
if the day be warm and sunny, as it was on the present 
occasion. We are now in the bosom of the Vale of Yarrow ; 
and bound for the general centre of attraction at Tibby 
Shiels's, we pass the opening into Meggetdale, also possess- 
ing scenes celebrated in tradition and Border minstrelsy. 

Pity we have no time to go up the Megget; but it is 
approaching noon, and Tibby's cozy hostelry is now in sight, 
nestling among a few trees at the head of the lake. We 
must get on our way, for we have much work before us ; 
and that vulgar affair, dinner, even in a land of poetry, must 
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be thought of. Behold us, then, driving up to Tibby's. 
Erected on a slip of meadow land, with a small garden around, 
her little domicile may be considered quite an oasis in the 
desert; nor could it have been placed with better effect. 
To the east stretches St Mary's Loch, while a similar sheet 
of water, the Loch of the Lowes, bounds it on the west. 
Not properly speaking 'a public,' for Tibby would not 
expose herself to promiscuous intrusion ' by taking out the 
licence/ the establishment — a neat slated house, with a sur- 
prising amount of stowage — answers all the purposes of a 
wayside inn; and nowhere will the angler or knapsacked 
tourist find such a place of comfortable repose. 

< Well, Tibby, ye 11 not recollect me V 

'Aih, I do that,' replied the worthy dame, in the 
mellifluous dialect of the Forest, as she bustles forward. 
* I mind o* you real weel ; and I am sae glad to see you. 
Will ye 8l come in by V 

'Not at present, Tibby; we are going to the Gray- 
Mare's Tail; and you will be so kind as prepare dinner 
for us before we come back/ 

'I'll do that.' 

And so, with this arrangement, off we went on a walking 
excursion to see one of the greatest natural curiosities of the 
south of Scotland. The Gray-Mare's Tail, be it known to 
those who never heard of the thing before, is a streamlet 
from Loch Skene, a solitary sheet of water, among the 
higher mountains, which dashes down a rocky and precipitous 
ravine, and forms a water-fall of some two hundred feet. 
Pursuing the Vale of Yarrow to its extremity on the west, 
we descend into the Vale of Moffat Water, down which, at 
the distance of a* mile, we come upon the cataract. Rain 
had fortunately been falling among the hills, and the Tail 
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was in prime order — a grand stream of foam and spray 
leaping from point to point in snowy masses, till it was lost 
in the gurgling abyss beneath. Loch Skene, whence the 
rivulet proceeds, is reckoned to be one of the gloomiest 
mountain tarns in Scotland. I had visited it the previous 
summer, and will ever retain a forcible recollection of its 
appearance — silent, dark, and desolate. Difficult of access, 
and surrounded by savage mosses and hills, it was in its 
lonely sublimity a thing to be associated in the imagination 
with the fabled and inapproachable ' Waters of Oblivion.' 

Back to Tibby's at four. The fowls and gigot excellent ; 
but a greater treat was a renewed chat with the good- 
natured hostess. 

4 Tibby, ye 11 often be rather lonely here, I suppose ? ' 
' Ay, wo are that. Sometimes in winter we dinna see a 
livin' cratur for three months, But we maunna compleen. 
There 's generally plenty visitors at this time o' the year.' 

* I 've heard that you have sometimes as many as five-and- 
thirty in a night.' 

* That 's only about the twalt o 1 August, when the shooters 
come up amang the hills.' 

* But you have not beds for so largo a number?' 

' That 's true ; but after a' the beds are filled, they just lio 
on the floor, or onygate. We do what we can to mak' them 
comfortable.' 

* And you have been hero many years ? It will now be a 
considerable time since your husband died ] ' 

* Ay, it 's a lang time ; but Providence has aye been kind 
to the widow and the fatherless. I 'ni thankfu' I 've been 
spared to bring up my family, as it was my duty to do.' 

' And you always prefer keeping your own name 1 ' 

* Ou ay ; folk a' ken me best as Tibby Shiels ; and I 
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daresay, when I 'm dead and gane, this place here will still 
be ca'ed Tibby SbielsV 

* I understand there 's been a grand wedding over at Lord 
NapierV 

* A grand wadding indeed ; there hasna been the like o 't 
in Ettrick for a hunder years, I daresay.' 

And so we had Tibby's account of this great local event, 
with a lot of gossip besides, until it was time to depart. 
We did not bid good-bye without regret at the necessary 
shortness of our visit; and I feel bound to add, for the 
general enlightenment of mankind, that if anybody does not 
know what to do with himself, and can put up with the fare 
of the hills, and wishes to get out of the reach of post-offices 
and other sources of harassment, he should go and rusticate 
at Tibby Shiels's. 

Our drive down Yarrow was accelerated by the approach 
of nightfall; but a sufficiency of light remained, as we 
issued from the hills at Selkirk, to shew that the scenery 
had changed its character, and that wo were again entering 
on the soft landscapes of the Tweed. Next day was devoted 
to a series of visits to places abounding in interest and 
beauty : Abbatsford — the ruined abbeys of Melrose and 
Dryburgh, in the last of which lie the remains of Scott — 
and finally Kelso ; the whole a chain of spots over a tract of 
twenty miles, in one of the loveliest districts in Scotland. 
But all this has been again and again described, and from 
me requires no repetition ; so — to draw a long story to a close 
— here ends A Day in Yarrow. 



A LOOK INTO LIDDESDALE* 

* Off again for the south I see — why, you are scarcely well 
home from Yarrow/ said an acquaintance, as he recognised 
us one morning perched on the top of the Jedburgh coach, 
as it stood taking in its compliment of passengers at the 
east end of Princes Street. 

' Cannot resist this glimpse of fine weather — must get out 
of town once more before winter sets in upon us/ 

4 And where is now to be your beat ? Do you cross the 
Border 1 ' 

' No ; but go close upon it. My friend here and I, with 
the reinforcement of an acquaintance at Jedburgh, intend 
to take a look into Liddesdale — a thing I have long wished 
for.' 

'Ah, I see — the land of Jock o' the Syde and Dandie 
Dinmont. My compliments to Dandie.' 

' Certainly ; and that you will be glad to see him the next 
Parliament House job he has on hand, and that' — Here the 
clock struck eight, and away went the coach, and away went 
we on our many-a-day-wished-for excursion. 

It was rather a daring thing, as we were told, to venture 
at this time of the year into the hilly region on the Border ; 

* Written in 1847. 
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but the weather, as is sometimes the case in October, had 
settled into a kind of ' farewell summer/ and was particularly 
tempting. The air was clear and bracing during the day ; 
and the stars at night shining from an unclouded expanse of 
blue, with the flickering streams of the aurora borealis, 
imparted no inconsiderable degree of light and cheerfulness. 
A visit to the country during this brief interval, while the 
trees are not yet altogether deprived of their variegated tints, 
is a pleasure which few fail to relish. 

Liddesdale, which was to be our ultimate object, may best 
be reached by way of Hawick, and so on to the Esk, into 
which the Liddel falls near Canobie ; but I had particular 
reasons for entering the valley at its upper extremity from 
Teviotdale, and on this account took the road to Jedburgh, 
the chief town, as it used to be called, on the 'middle 
marches.' In this direction, a ride of three to four hours 
from Edinburgh brings us to Melrose ; and in half an hour 
more, wc find ourselves entering the richly-cultivated and 
finely-wooded valley of the Teviot. Passing down the slope 
which conducts us to the banks of the river, we are reminded 
that we are crossing the plain formerly known as Ancrum 
Moor, where, in 1545, there took place one of those savage 
battles between the English and Scotch which disfigure 
Border history. The encounter is traditionally remarkable, 
in consequence of a native female of uncommon strength and 
resolution having taken part in the fray, and fought till her 
limbs were severed from her body. This heroine, who was 
named Lilliard, was buried on the spot, her grave being 
marked by a stone, on which at one time a few lines of 
rhyme were visible. 

From Lilliard's . Edge, as the place is now called, we enjoy 
a pleasant ride to Jedburgh, which is situated on the banks 
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of the small river Jed, in a sheltered spot overhung with 
finely-wooded heights. Jedburgh — anciently Jedward, now 
corrupted in popular phraseology into Jethart — was in old 
times a walled town of considerable importance, protected by 
a massive castle, and adorned with one of the wealthiest 
abbeys in the south of Scotland. With its castle transformed 
into a modern jail, and its abbey in ruins, there is little in 
the town to interest the tourist; but that little is worth 
examining. In a back-lane on the south still stands the 
old house in which Queen Mary lodged when on her judicial 
visit to the Borders in October 1565. It is of three stories, 
thatched ; the ground-floor is vaulted ; and from a heraldic 
entablature in the wall, it appears to have been a residence 
of distinction — probably a bastel-house, capable of defence, 
of which there were several in the town. Ascending by a 
narrow turret stair behind, we reach Queen Mary's room on 
the third floor. It is like all the rooms in which that unfor- 
tunate princess seems to have lived — very small and confined, 
with a little window commanding a view of a garden behind. 
Formerly it was hung with tapestry, which has been trans- 
ferred to a garret above, and it is now neatly papered, and 
fitted up as a bedchamber. And in this t limited apartment 
did Mary remain for several weeks, during an illness brought 
on by her fatiguing journey to Hermitage, and which caused 
her physicians to despair of her life ! The neglect she 
experienced from Darnley on this occasion, it will be recol- 
lected, led to the fatal estrangement which terminated in 
the conspiracy for his destruction. The house is now 
inhabited by a lady, who, before our departure, shewed us a 
curious relic of past times and manners. This was a small 
quaich, or drinking-cup, formed of particoloured wood, and 
mounted with silver, which had been used by the celebrated 
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Rob Gibb, court-fool or jester to James V., the father of 
Queen Mary. Rob's name is inscribed on silver within it ; 
and by another inscription, we learn by whom it was gifted 
to a predecessor of its present owner. 

A short way above the town, on a bank inclining to the 
Jed, is seen all that remains of the castle of Ferniehirst, the 
original seat of that branch of the family of Kerr or Car, 
which has become ennobled under the title of Marquis of 
Lothian, and which comes frequently into notice in Scottish 
history. From a point near Ferniehirst, in the midst of an 
Eden of woodland scenery, we strike westward for Liddesdale; 
and by an excellent road in this direction, we set off on our 
proposed journey. The route was that taken by Scott, when 
on his journeys to the Liddel with his friend Mr Shortreed 
of Jedburgh ; and with one of Mr Shortreed's sons, who is 
well acquainted with the country, and kindly agreed to 
accompany us, our excursion promised to be more agreeable 
than it could otherwise have been. There was, however, one 
great difference between Sir Walter's raid into Liddesdale 
and ours. Fifty years ago, when he visited the country, the 
only roads were mere tracks across hills and wastes, and 
travelling could be performed only on horseback, and with 
some degree of skill in selecting pathways. Now, roads of 
the best construction permitted our drosky to wheel along 
at a good pace, without any further interruption than what 
is incidental to the usual proportion of toll-bars. Many 
other changes, however, as will be immediately noticed, 
shew that we are no longer in a land of adventure and 
romance. Scott was fortunate in making his visits when 
he did. The modern traveller is left nc^hing to pick up. 
All that awaits him is a land memorable for what it has given 
to literature. 
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Before reaching the higher dividing-ridge of the country, 
we proceed up the small but pretty Vale of Kule Water, that 
conducts us into a scene wild and altogether pastoraL 
Mountains lie before us, as if to intercept further progress ; 
but these are gradually and slowly ascended, and for a time 
we are immersed in a sea of bare hills, beyond the sight of 
any human habitation. At length the summit is gained; 
and turning the flank of a huge knoll, known as the ' Knot 
i' the Gait/ we proceed by an easy and long descent towards 
Liddesdala In these higher solitudes, a view occasionally 
opens on our left in the direction of the Border, where, 
within the English side, and at a spot inaccessible to wheeled 
carriages, stands the famed castle of Keeldar, now a hunting- 
seat of the Duke of Northumberland. 

' The heath-bell blows where Keeldar flows, 
By Tyne the primrose pale ; 
Bat now we ride on the Scottish side, 
To hunt in Liddesdale. ' 

As the dark recesses of these southern hills disappear, the 
prospect opens in front. At first our road skirts a rivulet, 
called the Dawston Burn, which for a mile or two dances and 
murmurs over a rugged rocky bottom, till it falls into the 
Liddel, at a spot where the narrow defile expands into a 
valley of wider dimensions. 

We are now in Liddesdale, the scene of Border foray and 
ballad, but nowhere does any object of antiquity present 
itself. We are environed by the same mountains, cleughs, 
and glens, with which long-past generations were familiar ; 
but of the castles or peels that once were scattered over the 
district, not a vestige meets the eye of the tourist. Few 
houses of any kind are visible ; here and there a thatched 
cottage, weather-worn, and reduced to inferior purposes, 
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remains to indicate the kind of dwelling which had been 
used in former times ; while in the substantial and hand- 
some edifices inhabited by the modern farmers, we see a 
striking evidence of the great advance latterly made in the 
condition and habits of the people. Changed in many things, 
Liddesdale, however, retains its character for hospitality. 
At the house of an acquaintance of Mr Shortreed we received 
a hearty welcome, besides information which was useful for 
next day's excursion. 

From the windows of the mansion a beautiful view was 
commanded of the Vale of the Liddel, through which the 
river pursued its way amidst green fertile haughs, here and 
there dotted with trees, and on which coveys of black-cock, 
almost ' as thick as doos in a dooket,' were leisurely pecking 
their way. The Liddel is one of the best trouting streams 
in Scotland, the more so from not being poached by any 
vile engines of piscatory destruction. In the beginning of 
June, the angler would here find a field of superlative enjoy- 
ment ; but even now the sight of the water was too much 
for S., who had cannily brought his rod with him in the 
drosky ; and we had scarcely landed ere he set to work with 
all the ardour of an ancient Borderer. 

Next day, it was a question whether we should go straight 
down the dale, and return by Hermitage, or go first to 
Hermitage, and return up the valley of the Liddel. Votes 
for the latter course carried, and so we set out for Hermitage. 
Our road took us, in the first place, down the valley a little 
way, past several places mentioned in Border story, and 
among others, Lariston, occupying a pleasant situation on 
the south side of the river. Lariston was at one time the 
seat of a chief of the Elliots, whose fame has been com- 
memorated in Hogg's spirited ballad — 
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' Lock the door, Lariston, lion of Iiddeadale ; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on ; 

The Armstrongs are flying, 

The widows are crying, 
The Castletown's burning, and Oliver's gone! 

* * # * 

Scowled the broad sun o'er the links of green Liddesdale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold ! 

Many a bold martial eye, 

Mirrored that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold ! 

* » * * 

See how they wave— the proud files of the Windermere! 
Howard! ah, woe to thy hopes of the day! 

Hear the wide welkin rend, 

While the Scots' shout ascend — 
Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!' 

Shortly after passing Lariston, we crossed by a good road 
over a low hill in a northerly direction. This brought us in 
an hour into the Valley of Hermitage Water, a tributary of 
the Liddel, and to all appearance as large, and much more 
picturesque. The geological formation is thin layers of red 
sandstone, which shelve out in the bed of the river, so as to 
cause numerous cascades, gurgling rapids, and deep-wheeling 
pools, the residence of bull-trouts rivalling the famed denizens 
of Tarras. To add to the beauty of the banks, there is much 
natural coppice-wood, the remains of the great forests which 
in former ages spread over the country. Although less 
extensive than that of the Liddel, the Vale of Hermitage is 
therefore superior in some points of attractive beauty, and is 
more pleasingly pastoral. 

By a bend to the left, in proceeding up the banks of the 
stream, we are brought suddenly into view of Hermitage 
Castle. Rising like an apparition out of the ground, the 
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huge gray mass starts into sight at the bottom of an extensive 
waste, declining all round from the hills ; and the Hermitage 
Burn, with its shining and noisy waters, is the only object 
of a lively nature in the whole of its bare and desolate 
vicinity. The fortress has been one of the largest castles 
within the Scottish Border, very different in size and means 
of defence from such inferior peels as that of Gilnockie. It 
consists of a union of four towers rising to a height of sixty 
feet, with a projecting parapet or bartisan all round, whence 
missiles could be poured down on an attacking party. The 
walls, which, at the ground, are seven or eight feet in thick- 
ness, have been repaired and rendered quite entire by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, but the edifice is roofless, and the interior is a 
green and empty ruin. The remains of fortifications are scon 
around, and at a little distance is a deserted burial-ground, 
adding, if possible, a deeper melancholy to the whole aspect 
and circumstance of the ruin. 

Since its erection in the twelfth century, Hermitage Castle 
has passed through many hands, and its present form is the 
work of different eras. Coming latterly into the hands of 
the Earls of Bothwell, it was temporarily the residence of 
the infamous bearer of that title who has been associated so 
dismally with the story of Mary. Bothwell had been com- 
missioned to reduce Liddesdale to obedience, but in an 
attempt to apprehend "Elliot of Park, a notorious marauder, 
he was grievously wounded. Hearing of this accident while 
she was at Jedburgh, Mary visited Hermitage, where, in the 
presence of Murray and other officers, she conferred with 
Bothwell for two hours on the disturbed state of the district; 
she afterwards returned to Jedburgh on the same day — a ride of 
at least fifty miles going and coming, and of great difficulty. 

Like all feudal strongholds, it bears the repute of having 
M 
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been the scene of numerous deeds of oppression and wicked- 
ness. One of its early owners, Ranulph de Soulis, from a 
cause not explained by history, was put to death, by his own 
domestics in his castle of Hermitage in 1207; and a successor, 
William de Soulis, who joined in a treasonous plot against 
Bruce, with a view to usurp the crown, was seized and 
confined in Dumbarton Castle (1320), where he died. These 
circumstances are not unworthy of notice, as tradition — on 
the principle of a tale never losing by the telling — has given 
to a Lord Soulis of Hermitage all the attributes and diabolical 
propensities of a necromancer. A redoubted adversary of 
Soulis was the chief — or, as he was called, from his gigantic 
size, the Cout (colt) — of Keeldar, who, being foully set upon 
by Soulis's orders, while hunting near Hermitage, was killed 
in attempting to cross the water. It is stated that he was held 
down by lances till he was drowned ; and the eddy in which 
he perished is still called * Keeldar's PooL' Outside the 
ancient burying-ground of the castle, a grave of huge dimen- 
sions is pointed out as that of the unfortunate Cout of 
Xeeldar — 

4 Where weeps the birch with branches green, 

Without the holy ground, 
Between two old gray stones is seen 

The warrior's ridgy mound.' 

And, as a consequence of Soulis's enchantments — 

* The hunters bold of Keeldar's train, 
Within yon castle wall, 
In a deadly sleep must aye remain, 
Till the ruined towers down fall. 

Each in his hunter's garb arrayed, 

Each holds his bugle horn ; 
Their keen hounds at their feet are laid, 

That ne'er shall wake the morn.' 
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The murder of Keeldar and other atrocities having at length 
roused general indignation, Soulis is seized by persons whom 
he had wronged, and they resolve on putting him to death. 
But the great difficulty is to know what will kill him. 
Thomas the Rhymer being consulted on the subject — 

' The black spae-book from his breast he took, 
And turned the leaves with curious hand ; 
No ropes did he find, the wizard could bind, 
But threefold ropes of sifted sand.' 

Ropes of sand, however, would not bind Soulis, even with 
the addition of i nine handfuls of barley-chaff' — 

' And still beside the Nine-stane Burn, 
Ribbed liked, the sand at mark of sea, 
The ropes that would not twist nor turn, 
Shaped of the sifted sand you see. ' 

Thomas again consults the * black spae-book,' and he now 
finds that the wizard must be boiled in lead — 

* On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 

Till the burnished brass did glimmer and shine. 

They rolled him up in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 
They plunged him in the caldron red, 

And melted him, lead, bones, and all. 

At the Skelf Hill, the caldron still 

The men of Liddesdale can shew ; 
And on the spot where they boiled the pot, 

The spreat and the deer-hair ne'er shall grow.' 

And such is said to have been the end of Lord Soulis. The 
whole story is of course a myth ; that is, a legend fabricated 
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by an ignorant and simple people, to account for certain 
existing circumstances. * The ropes of sand ' are merely 
marks in the gravelly debris, caused by the reflux of the 
burn. The ' stanes but barely nine,' are the stones of a 
Druidic circle, on the summit of a low hill two miles from 
the castle. The old metal pot, shewn as that in which Soulis 
was boiled, could not have possibly held a man wrapped in 
lead. It is also unfortunate for the credit of the story, that 
while the pot is comparatively small, the circle of stones on 
which it is alleged to have been placed is eighteen feet in 
diameter. This cruel fact I ascertained by a long tramp 
to the spot; but the disappointment in finding so many 
vulnerable points in the tradition, was more than compen- 
sated by the view of so interesting a relic of antiquity as this 
tolerably well-preserved memorial of Druidic worship. 

We have not yet done with Hermitage Castle. When in 
the possession of William Lord Douglas, that warrior, though 
distinguished by the proud title of the ' Flower of Chivalry,' 
shewed that his heart was accessible to the baser passions. 
A desire to obtain the office of Sir Alexander Eamsay, sheriff 
of Teviotdale, urged him to seduce that knight into his power, 
after which he caused him to be thrown, along with his horse 
furniture, into a dungeon in Hermitage Castle, and there left 
him to perish by the most fearful of all deaths — that of 
hunger. This occurred in 1342. The wretched captive is 
said to have prolonged his existence for seventeen days by 
eating particles of corn which fell from a granary above his 
dungeon. As if to verify this dismal tradition, some bones, 
a sword, and the bit of a bridle, were found a number of 
years ago in the cell in which Sir Alexander is said to have 
been confined. In the present day, the dungeon is reached 
only by climbing with a ladder to the height of what had 
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"been the first story in one of the towers. Here, on looking 
down, is seen a species of oubliette, reaching to a level with 
the ground, without any window, and entered only by a 
square hole in the vaulted roof. Any one thrown into this 
horrid receptacle could not possibly have got out without 
assistance from above.* 

From Hermitage we proceeded down the vale, taking in 
our way the old farmstead of Millburn, situated about a mile 
below the castle. The house is interesting from having been 
that which Scott first visited when on his raids into Liddes- 
dale, and from being in the present day what it was half 
a century ago. It is an old thatched dwelling, of plain 
appearance, inhabited by servants of the neighbouring farmer, 
who obligingly permitted us to look into the only room or 
ben-end, a small apartment with a stone floor, and rafters 
overhead supporting a kind of upper room. Little is changed 
in aspect within, and the only alteration without is the 
removal of the stables, which were huddled together in front. 
In 1793, advocates from Edinburgh were of rare appearance 
in Liddesdale, and the arrival of Scott with Mr Shortreed did 
not fail to create a certain bustle, mingled with alarm. On 
Willie Elliot, the guidman of Millburn, being informed of 
the quality of his guest, he received him with great ceremony, 
and insisted upon leading his horse to the stable. Shortreed 
accompanied Willie, however, and the latter, after taking a 
deliberate peep at Scott, ' out by the edge of the door-cheek,' 
whispered, * Weel, Eobin, I say, I'm ne'er a bit feared for 
him, after a* ; ho is just a chield like ourselves.' Half-a-dozen 

* * The bridle-bit [found in the dungeon] was given to grandpapa, who 
presented it to the present [now late] gallant Earl of Dalhousie, a brave 
soldier, like his ancestor Sir Alexander Ramsay, from whom he is lineally 
descended.' — Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
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dogs of all degrees had already gathered round ' the advocate/ 
and his way of returning their compliments set Willie Elliot 
completely at his ease. 

At the sunny end of the humble rural dwelling overlooking 
the burn, which goes brattling past a slip of garden, still 
remains the stone bench or dais on which Willie Elliot in his 
latter days used to sit : the confined interior rendering an 
outside lounge of this kind in good weather as much a 
necessary as a luxury in the olden time. According to Sir 
Walter's acknowledgment, the character of Dandie Dinmont 
was drawn from no individual — a dozen of the stout Liddes- 
dale yeomen with whom he was acquainted being entitled 
to lay claim to bo the prototype of the rough, but faithful, 
hospitable, and generous farmer. Mr Shortreed, however, 
was of belief that much of the portraiture of Dandie was 
drawn from Willie Elliot of Millburn, and that Mrs Elliot 
was still more truthfully represented in the fine character of 
' Ailie.' In one point, namely, Dandie's dogs, the Peppers 
and Mustards, Sir Walter mentions that he had in his eye a 
generation of terriers belonging to Mr James Davidson, the 
farmer of H in dice, at the head of Eule Water. For the name 
Charlioshope, we have Thorlieshope, a place in the higher 
part of the Lidded. 

Two or three miles below Millburn, at the junction of the 
Liddel and the Hermitage Burn, once stood the old peel of 
Westburnflat, mentioned in the tale of the Black Dwarf as 
the scene of an exploit not unusual in Border history. It 
must ever be deemed fortunate that Scott visited a district 
abounding in so many scenes and circumstances adapted to 
the purposes of a novelist, and that at a time when there was 
still a degree of freshness in traditional recollection, along 
with the strong features of but a partial ly-advanced age. By 
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visiting the firesides of farmers and cottagers, he here picked 
up, just as they were about to vanish from the stage — 

' The songs to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear, 
Ere polity, sedate and sage, 
Had quenched the fire of feudal rage ' — 

And which, under his hands, formed so large a portion of 
the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.' To acquire these 
ballads, he visited Liddesdale seven successive years, nor did 
he leave a single rivulet or spot of interest unexplored. It 
was this species of outdoor industry in storing his mind 
with subjects from nature, along with extraordinary powers 
of observation and memory, that formed a leading feature in 
Scott's character, and distinguished him from those novelists 
whose structures are drawn almost exclusively from imagi- 
nation. 

Passing the junction of the Hermitage and Liddel, near 
which is the parish church of Castleton, we shortly after 
arrived at New Castleton, a large and neatly-arranged village, 
which was erected about fifty years since by Henry, Duke of 
Buccleuch, on the principle of giving feus, or long leases of 
small pieces of ground, to its inhabitants. The project was 
doubtless a benevolent one ; but as in all similar schemes of 
patch-farming, it has proved a failure, so far as insuring a 
prosperous population is concerned. The best thing that 
could happen to the village, would be the absorption of the 
feus into a limited number of hands, with the corresponding 
establishment of some kind of manufactory, at which the 
inhabitants could receive remunerative employment. "We 
found here a capital country inn — a hint for those who think 
of making a trip into Liddesdale. 
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Below Xcw Castleton the scenery of the dale improves, as 
if softening into the richer valley of the Esk, to which the 
Lidilul hurries in its course. At the distance of a mile from 
the village, there may bo said to be a concentration of 
interest on points noted in Border tradition. !Near the side 
of the highway, at the foot of an ascent leading to the 
solitary burying-ground of Ettleton, stands Milholm Cross. 
Almost opposite, within a meadow on the left bank of the 
Liddel, is seen a tumulus — all that remains of Mangerton 
House, the seat of a chief of the Armstrongs. And on the 
remote edge of the hill, on the right bank, is pointed out the 
spot where stood the formidable peel of * Jock o' the Syde.' 
On every hand is the scene of a ballad. 

Jock o' the Syde, it seems, was an Armstrong — nephew to 
the Laird of Mangerton, and cousin to the Laird's Jock ; 
that is, Mangerton's eldest son. This precious pair of cousins, 
along with John o' the Park, were the terror of the Border. 
The last-named hero is commemorated in the ballad which 
narrates his capture by the English, beginning — 

' Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid, 

But I wat they had better hae stayed at hame ; 
For Michael o' Wingfield he is dead, 
And Jock o' the Syde is prisoner taen.' 

By the activity of the Laird's Jock, the Laird's Wat, and 
Ilobbie Noble, he is fortunately released from durance, and 
with the irons, on his legs, is carried home to his fortress in 
Liddesdale — 

* Now Jock, my billie, quo' a' the three, 
The day is corned thou was to dee ; 
But thou 's as weel at thy ain ingle-side, 
Now sitting, I think, 'twixt thee and me.' 
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I must, however, tear myself from this old-world gossip ; 
for I am desirous of saying something as to the social history 
of the dale before closing my paper. Suffice it to say, that 
after examining Milholm Cross, a curious relic of ancient 
piety, in good preservation, we turned our horse's head up 
the valley, and next day crossed the hills into Teviotdale. 

During the old Scottish monarchy, Liddesdale was inha- 
bited principally by two clans, the Elliots and Armstrongs, 
whose chief occupation appears to have been making preda- 
tory incursions into the adjoining domains of Northumberland 
and Cumberland. Owning little or no allegiance to the 
Crown, they were a kind of outcasts, who carried on war on 
their own account, and held it no act of theft to make free 
with the flocks and herds of their neighbours across the 
fells. Usually mounted on horseback, and armed with 
lances, they sallied at nightfall from their petty castles or 
peels, and by unfrequented and crooked paths reached the 
scene of aggression. In these excursions, they did not by 
any means confine themselves to attacks within the English 
frontier, but sought a booty wherever it could be found on 
the lands of persons with whom they or their nominal heads 
were at feud. Although holding the convenient doctrine, 
that property was common to all who stood in want of it, 
they are not to be ranked with the mean thieves of modern 
days ; and it was a favourable point in their character, that 
they abhorred and avoided the crime of unnecessary homicide. 
An ancient Borderer, with all his lawlessness, would have 
scorned to take the mean advantage of killing a defenceless 
enemy. To allay Border feuds, and suppress cattle-lifting 
forays, the Scottish and English sovereigns had recourse to 
various severities inconsistent with humanity and justice. 
Enraged at the frequent complaints respecting the Border 
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freebooters, James V., in the summer of 1529, made his 
celebrated expedition through the south of Scotland, in 
which, with an executioner in his train, he remorselessly put 
to death a number of chiefs who fell into his power. It was 
on this occasion that, having invited Johnie Armstrong of 
Gilnockie to meet him, he mercilessly hanged that unfor- 
tunate hero, with thirty-six attendants whom he had brought 
with him, * arrayed in all the pomp of Border chivalry.' 
One cannot but feel that Johnie was seized in a treacherous, 
and murdered in a cruel manner — jealousy of his authority 
and gallant bearing, as is represented by tradition, having 
influenced the king as much as considerations of justice* 
Struck with his appearance, James asks where Johnie had 
got the golden tassels or targats that hung at his hat — 

' Oh whair got thou those targats, Johnie. 

That blink sae brawly abune thy bree ? ' 
' I got them in the field fechting, 

Where, cruel king, thou durst not be.* 

For a time James's severity produced the desired effect ; 
but during the difficult times which followed, disorders 
commenced with renewed activity. All the efforts of the 
lords- wardens could not prevent forays. In 1581, at a 
justiciary meeting held within the English Border, ' Sir 
Simon Musgrave, with Thorn of the Todhill and his 
neighbours, complains upon Eobin Elliot of the Park, Sim 
Elliot, Clemie Crosier, Gawen's Jock, and their complices, 
for 60 kine and oxen, a horse, and the taking of Thorn 
Eoutledge prisoner.' And in November 1582, ' Sir Simon 
Musgrave complains of the Laird of Mangerton, Laird's 
Jock, Sim's Thom, and their complices, for burning of his 
barns, wheat, rye, oats, big, and peas, worth £1000 sterling.' 
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There were, however, complaints per contra. The west of 
England claimed £3230 damages against Liddesdale; but 
Liddesdale had more than a set-off against the English, in 
losses amounting to £8000. Again the Border spirit seems 
to have been allayed, and it is to this period of comparative 
tranquillity (1590) that we have to refer the incidents noticed 
in the ballad of * Dick of the Cow :' — 

' Now Liddesdale has lain lang in, 
There is nae riding now at a'; 
The horses are grown sae lither fat, 
They downa stir out o' the staV 

And so, to give them a little work, a raid is planned and 
executed — 

' Then they are come to Hutton Ha'; 
They rade that proper place about ; 
But the laird he was the wiser man, 
For he had left nae gear without.' 

However, a booty is brought to Liddesdale, and so the 
business of marauding was recommenced. As late as the 
union of the crowns, and later, there were forays on fche 
western marches. Not until Buccleuch ingeniously drew 
away the more daring spirits to the wars in Germany, many 
had been banished to Ireland, and a vast number executed 
without form of trial, were Liddesdale and the adjoining 
districts reduced to social order. It is curious, by the way, 
that a whole colony of these exiled Elliots, Armstrongs, 
Kers, &c, exists to this day in one of the northern counties 
of Ireland (we think Fermanagh), all of them stout Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, as we have been assured by a peer on 
whose land some of them are seated. 
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Like tbo rest of Scotland, this interesting valley has 
partaken of the progress of manners ; but in no place is the 
change, step by step, more distinctly or pleasingly marked. 
First, we have the * old riding times/ above alluded to, when 
the population consisted of petty chiefs living in castles, 
and served by retainers who dwelt in mean hovels containing 
nothing of any value. There was perhaps a degree of fun 
and frolic during this period, which is not to be found in 
these sober days ; but certainly there was also much misery. 
Second, came a time, it is believed, of still greater privation. 
Robbery on a great scale was no longer tolerated ; retainers 
were dismissed as useless ; there was little regular employ- 
ment ; and nothing had been accumulated wherewith to 
pursue profitable enterprise. The distress of this transition 
period was aggravated by seasons of pestilence, which carried 
off man and beast. An attempt at farming was made, but 
the Duke of Buccleuch, who was owner of the greater part 
of the dale, had a poor return of rental. On the occasion 
of a term-day, his Grace was waited on by a tenant of the 
name of Elliot, who came to resign his lands as wholly 
profitless, his stock of sheep and cattle having mostly died. 

' No, no, Elliot/ said the duke ; * I beg you to keep your 
farm : surely it is worth something V 

c I cannot do so/ was the reply ; ' I am a ruined man, and 
can pay you nothing. ' 

' Make one more trial, my old friend/ answered the duke : 
* you shall have the farm for another year ; all I shall ask as 
rent is that pair of woollen mittens on your hands.' 

Elliot took off his mittens, and handed them across the 
table to the duke. His descendant is still tenant of the 
farm, which now supports large flocks of sheep, and the 
annual rent is several hundreds of pounds. A continuation 
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of this dismal period may "be pictured as embracing efforts at 
improvement, along with attempts to educate and religiously 
instruct; but everything remained on a meagre and rude scale. 
Fighting at fairs and trysts was common ; the country was 
overrun with "beggars and gipsies ; and, to crown all, intem- 
perance was universal. In this state was Liddesdale about 
the middle of last century. 

Some of the stories told of these drinking-times are 
exceedingly droll. A farmer having gone to a fair at Hex- 
ham with a quantity of cattle, and taken up his quarters at 
a public -house, one day observed to the landlady that he had 
that morning received a hint it was time to depart. 

' What hint do you mean?' she asked. 

' This morning,' said he, i I noticed that the hen which 
began to sit on her eggs on the day of my arrival has now 
got chickens. ' And so, after a carouse of three weeks, he 
set out for Liddesdale. 

Another farmer, who dwelt in the higher part of the dis- 
trict, was one day, in the year 1 745, surprised and chagrined 
to find that his house was made a place of refuge for a number 
of his neighbours, on the occasion of a detachment of the 
rebel forces passing down the dale. Unprepared for so large 
a company, he suggested the propriety ' of all immediately 
going to bed, as they did not know on what service of danger 
they might soon be called.' The advice having been taken, 
though not without some murmurs of dissent, the host had 
no sooner seen all safely lodged in bed, than he despatched 
two shepherds on horseback for a stock of brandy. The 
kegs in due time arrived, and were arranged with spigots ; 
and the kettle being boiled, the sleepers were joyfully roused 
from their lairs, and told 'that all was now ready for a regular 
set-to.' 
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Drinking with little intermission for days together was so 
common on all occasions of festive meeting, that a refusal to 
participate in the orgies consigned the recusant to contempt 
and exclusion from society. In the house in which we 
lodged during our stay in Liddesdale, is shewn a curious 
memorial of these excesses. It is a hell-shaped glass on a 
tall stalk, capable of holding an English pint, and known 
by the name of ' The Constable/ This capacious goblet was 
put on the table at the commencement of a bouze, and all 
the glasses which a guest refused to take off, at the frequent 
rounds from the punch-bowl, were poured into it. When 
' The Constable' became full, it was the duty of the recusant 
guest either to drink it at a draught, or leave the room — a 
consequence which entailed no small share of local disgrace. 
When a great national collection shall be made of engines 
of bygone intemperance,' 'The Constable* must receive a 
conspicuous place. 

During this drinking era, which, with some modification, 
may be said to have extended till within the last forty years, 
there was little substantial improvement. The houses were 
almost all mean thatched dwellings, one story high, with 
stone or clay floors, exhibiting the usual sluttish appearance 
in external matters. The only beds were in the kitchen and 
sitting-room, or in some indescribable dark closet or garret, 
half filled with wool and miscellaneous rubbish. Toilette 
apparatus was scarcely known. Nearly all washed themselves 
in the morning at the pump, or the rivulet which ran past 
the end of the house. Communication with towns and markets 
was carried on entirely by means of carriers with pack-horses, 
who pursued their dreary way by dangerous paths across hills 
and mosses. At certain appointed hamlets among the moun- 
tains, these men used to meet and make an exchange of goods 
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suitable to their different points of destination ; and among 
them, of course, contraband * traffic was a staple branch of 
trade. No wheeled carriages could at this time enter Liddes- 
dale, for there were no roads worthy of the name. In order 
to find hard patches of ground, in proceeding up or down 
the valley on horseback, it was necessary to go pretty much 
in the bed of the river, which then wound in many a mazy 
curve through the adjoining haughs. The first regular road 
for a few miles along the bank of the stream, appears to have 
been in course of construction in 1795. On the occasion of 
Scott's last visit, in August 1800, his gig was the first 
wheeled vehicle which entered Liddesdale. 

Our next period refers to the beginning of the present 
century, when roads were partially formed ; carts drawn by 
horses now assumed the place of sleds and pack-saddles; 
green crops for winter feeding were introduced; drinking- 
bouts were diminished in length and intensity; the people 
were better dressed ; the wages of labour had considerably 
advanced ; and, among other meliorations, houses covered 
with slates were substituted for the old thatched dwellings. 
Yet what a poor architectural taste seems to have prevailed, 
even in this late era, here as elsewhere in the rural districts 
of Scotland : farmhouses were constructed on but one model 
— two stories, with three small windows above, and two 
below, one on each side of the door. The very look of these 
houses imparts a feeling of cold and semi-starvation. Builders 
had not yet dared to think of the ornamental ; and to be too 
comfortable was almost a sort of heresy. 

From this time all has gone on improving until the present 
day, when the following condition of things is seen in 
Liddesdale. Eoads (and bridges) as good as any in the 
kingdom connect the whole district with Jedburgh, Lang- 
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holme, Hawick, and Carlisle ; and consequently regular 
carriers, and also the general post, reach all quarters. Hus- 
bandry is on the most advanced scale of operations, and 
abundant crops are produced in the lower grounds. The 
extensive hill-pastures feed large flocks of the finest sheep, 
which find a market in certain fairs instituted at 'New 
Castleton. Five years ago, when these markets were insti- 
tuted, the number of sheep offered for sale was fourteen 
hundred ; on the last occasion the number was fifteen 
thousand ; and in all probability these will become the 
largest sheep and cattle fairs in the southern counties. 
Among the general improvements on the surface of the 
country, a conspicuous place is due to the straightening of 
the water-courses, and drainage of their banks, by which 
much good land has been added to the productive enclosures, 
and the climate considerably meliorated ; while well-made 
fences and considerable plantations impart shelter, along 
with the appearance, if not the reality, of warmth. But the 
most agreeable changes are those which have taken place in 
habits of living. Drinking among the farmers is now out — 
an exploded thing. The old Border spirit which once took 
the direction of freebooting, fighting, and rollicking intem- 
perance, now finds vent in emulation of a different kind. All 
are possessed with a keen spirit of competition in store- 
farming. It is not now who will drink the greatest number 
of ' cheerers,' but who can shew T the best breeds of sheep, as 
well as the best general management of stock. Books and 
newspapers occupy the place formerly devoted to glasses 
and decanters. The young of both sexes receive an education 
equal to that common among the respectable classes in towns. 
One farmer told me that his nephew had been for some time 
studying chemistry in Germany under Liebig. As may be 
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guessed from these circumstances, the farmers are no longer 
lodged in the small, tasteless houses to which we have referred. 
Their dwellings are generally of a superior order, with every 
internal elegance and accommodation, and are environed with 
neat gardens and shrubberies. Substantial and commodious 
offices for horses and cattle adjoin them. Here and there herds- 
men and labourers are left to occupy the relinquished abodes 
of the farmers ; but in various places, good slated dwellings 
have also been erected for the farm-assistants, who may be 
said to live better, and enjoy a greater variety of comforts, 
than masters did half a century ago. 

It is a pleasing social feature throughout the very extensive 
domains belonging to the House of Buccleuch — and you may 
go almost fifty miles at a stretch on their lands in the south 
of Scotland — that the same family, from father to son, for 
many successive generations, is found renting the same tract 
of ground. The family with whom we stayed had been three 
hundred years on the same farm. The devotion to the duke 
— pronounced in the soft speech of Liddesdale like due in 
French — is unbounded, partaking a good deal of the old 
feudal attachment, yet fully warranted by the nobleman's 
considerate attention to the interests of his tenantry. All 
have leases of the usual duration, not at scourging, but fair 
rents ; and the best proof of the system working well, is the 
number of intelligent and substantial tenants in the district. 
If the same families, however, remain, what becomes of the 
increase of the population ? That is answered in one word — 
emigration. The overplus, young and middle-aged, do not 
remain to encumber the soil, and draw out a half-starving 
existence. Great numbers have gone to America, and others 
have pushed off in quest of fortune elsewhere. 

Such is a glance at Liddesdale, ancient and modern. The 
v 
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remarkable thing about this secluded valley is its total change 
of character, -without any change of race. The whole are still 
Elliots and Armstrongs, as in the days of yore. The improve- 
ment has been a self-improvement, effected by no other 
influences than those which have operated in all other parts 
of Scotland. Government has not been appealed to, nor has 
it had anything to do with the change. The district may 
indeed be said to have advanced in the face of obstacles of a 
legal kind; for the maintenance of differential duties in 
England and Scotland (here the two opposite sides of a hill 
or a rivulet) has always tended to demoralisation, by holding 
out an inducement to smuggling. The game-laws have also 
formed a too frequent source of disturbance. Fortunately 
the spirit of the people themselves, and the temptations of 
regular industry, enabled them to resist the tendency of bad 
institutions. The Scottish Borderers, in their worst days, 
possessed the Anglo-Saxon sagacity and love of independence. 
They were never slothful, or given to a reckless commission 
of crimes against the person : above ail, they possessed 
common sense ; without which indispensable quality, along 
with self-reliance and self-respect, it is unnecessary to say 
that no people, though governed by the perfection of human 
wisdom, can hope to rise above the mean level of a half- 
savage existence. 



A MAKVEL IN STEAMING. 

Of all the pleasant ways of making an excursion, none can 
excel that of travelling in a well-appointed steam-boat, on a 
river, lake, or estuary — good weather of course being indis- 
pensabla Some sea-steamers are wonderfully fine floating- 
hotels, but then there is always associated with them a 
certain sense of insecurity ; for in ploughing across the ocean 
in the darkness of night, and a thousand miles from land, 
even an old voyager cannot occasionally help feeling a slight 
legree of nervousness. We should also except American 
river-boats generally from the class of vessels in which one 
is placed perfectly at one's ease on the score of safety ; and 
considering the reckless way that these boats are usually 
urged onward, the wonder is how any of them survive a 
voyage. In continental travel, the most agreeable steamers 
are those on the Rhine, and few things are more exhilarating 
than a leisurely trip up and down that historic and most 
picturesque river, stopping every night at some curious old- 
fashioned town on its banks. 

So far as our opinion goes, however, no species of home 
excursionising possesses so many recommendable qualities as 
that which can be pursued by means of Hutcheson's steamers 
on the Clyde and shores of the West Highlands. Years ago, 
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we said as much, and now we say it more emphatically. Those 
who have not seen these vessels, scarcely imagine to what 
perfection British river and channel steamers have been 
brought. All along the south coast of England, the short- 
trip passenger-steamers are on a comparatively poor scale. 
The Calais and Boulogne boats are very inferior to what they 
might be and ought to be, considering the nature of their 
traffic. As for the boats on that very fashionable passage 
from Portsmouth to Eyde, some of them bear a resemblance 
to the cast-off steamers of the Forth or Clyde forty years 
ago. The taste for a large and elegant class of ferry and 
channel steamers has not been developed on the southern and 
well-frequented coasts. It is, in short, only on the Clyde 
that we see this system of locomotion brought to that degree 
of perfection which may be said to embrace the swiftness, 
elegance, and comfort — and more than the comfort— of 
American river-steamers with the security of British sea- 
going vessels. 

Why the Clyde should have taken a lead in the business, 
it is unnecessary here to inquire very minutely. For one 
thing, the wonderful aptitude of the river itself — the Scottish 
Hudson — for this sort of navigation, has had an influence. 
While the river, however, has stirred up the travelling pro- 
pensities of the people, they, in turn, have operated on the 
river. The Clyde of old topographies is not the Clyde of 
modern times. Such has been the extraordinary activity 
employed in scooping out, widening, and embanking within 
the last thirty years, that a narrow and shallow stream has 
been transformed into an inlet of the sea, sufficient to float 
large vessels on its surface — very much as if the Thames in 
all its capacious dimensions at Greenwich were, by engineering 
processes, to be brought up to Eichmond. 
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Everything great in this world has had some one man to 
begin it — not a mere talker or speculator, but one who goes 
to work in right earnest, even if he is laughed at for his 
pains. The man who saw the right idea in the present 
instance was David Hutcheson. He perceived what were 
the aptitudes of the Clyde and Hebridean archipelago for 
steam-boating, on a scale commensurate with that universal 
desire to travel which forms so curious a feature in the 
present age; and commencing about ten years since, and 
aided by his brother and others, he has contrived to build 
up a very wonderful organisation for pleasure-excursions, as 
also for trading purposes, all along the north-west — the pic- 
turesque touring-region — of Scotland. When we say that 
mainly through his persevering ingenuity a person may now 
visit spots of interest from .the Clyde almost to John o* 
Groats — Kyles of Bute, Loch Fyne, Oban, Staffa, Iona, 
Glencoe, Mull, Skye, and more distant places, even as far as 
Inverness by way of the Caledonian Canal — with as much 
certainty and ease as if he were making a trip from London 
Bridge to Gravesend, some notion will be gained of the 
system of transit. But besides the varied fleet of steamers, , 
there is a mechanism for public accommodation, without •'' 
which the organisation would be incomplete. We may just 
barely allude to the jetties for landing passengers, the covered 
wharfs for receiving goods, and the many hotels which have 
sprung up wherever the vessels happen to touch. What a 
difference from the time — not quite a century ago — when 
Johnson and Boswell scrambled about in small boats, and 
were fain, after a supper of oat-cakes and whisky, to sleep on 
a couch of heather in the corner of a smoky Highland bothy ! 

Modern tourists have a choice of two principal routes — 
one by railway to Inverness, and thence by steamer on the 
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Caledonian Canal, at the western extremity of which — where 
stands the excellent inn at Banavie — steamers are ready to 
take them to the islands; the other by the Clyde to 
Ardrishaig on Loch Fyne, Crinan Canal, Oban, the Islands, 
and the Caledonian Canal, being just a reversal of the 
former route. Either way, Oban forms a central point* and 
is a kind of metropolis for the Hebrides, which should not 
be hurried over — situation beautiful, climate mild, and the 
lofty mountains of Mull in the distance magnificent. The 
best way, in our opinion, for those tourists from England 
who desire to proceed on this * royal route,' is to take the 
rail direct to Glasgow, where they need only give themselves 
the trouble to walk on board the Iona any morning at seven 
o'clock. Fairly in the Iona, the first of the series of boats, 
they will be handed from one vessel to another according as 
they have a fancy — fed and lodged all the way, be it long or 
short, in sumptuous style. The present Iona, in which thd 
Highland tour begins, is the third of the name, and fine as 
were its predecessors, this considerably excels them. Last 
summer, we made a trip with Iona the Second, and now 
having performed the same round with Iona the Third 
(which is said to have cost about £20,000), can speak of it 
with a certain amount of experience. 

The appearance of the Iona reminds one of the passenger- 
steamers on the Hudson and St Lawrence. It is constructed 
on the American pattern, with a long saloon full of windows 
on deck, and a railed promenade above, on which in the 
open air we may enjoy to its full extent the beautiful 
scenery around. The vessel, however, is three stories in 
depth. Beneath the saloon, and' reached by a broad flight 
of steps, there is a spacious apartment, well lighted and 
ventilated, for serving refreshments. The vast length of the 
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vessel will surprise those who have not been on board 
American river-steamers. It is 260 feet long by a breadth, 
for the greater part, of nearly 25 feet. The moving force 
consists of a pair of oscillating engines of 180 horse-power, 
which work with singular smoothness, and can be instantly 
reversed or stopped. The waste steam, instead of being 
allowed to rush with ferocity into the atmosphere along 
with the smoke, so as to spatter every one with dirt, makes 
its decorous exit by apertures like two nostrils in front, near 
the surface of the water — an immense and much-needed 
improvement in steam-boat building. The lona being a 
paddle-steamer, moves with a steadiness which seems 
deficient where the screw, with its horrid grinding noise, is 
employed for propulsion. In its trial-trip against a gale of 
wind, the lona went at the rate of about nineteen miles an 
hour ; but we believe that its usual speed is from fifteen to 
eighteen miles, according to the state of tides and amount of 
burden to be carried. Looking at the licence of the govern- 
ment inspector, we see that it gives permission to carry as 
many as fourteen hundred passengers for a part of the voyage. 
When we went aboard in its seaward trip at Greenock, the 
number of passengers might be about a thousand, pretty equally 
divided between first and second class ; yet, from the great space 
at command, there was no painful crowding. The upper deck, 
with its sofas, shewed numbers seated and promenading or 
leaning over the bulwarks, with eyes directed towards the 
far-reaching lochs among the lofty blue hills. Thanks to the 
cheap press, many were engaged in perusing the morning 
papers, supplies of which are to be obtained from -juvenile 
traders, who are seen also to do some business in selling 
maps and guide-books to tourists. Descending to the prin- 
cipal saloon, which occupies the after-part of the vessel, and 
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is sixty feet in length, it was seen, as respects painting, 
gilding, carpeting, and couches of Utrecht velvet, to possess 
all the luxury of a drawing-room. On the tables were laid 
materials for writing, which, as in all Hutcheson's boats, are 
given on a liberal scale; and as there are letter-boxes on 
board, passengers are enabled to post' their correspondence 
during their tour. 

The number of persons for whom dinner can be prepared 
on board of steam-boats, has always appeared to us a kind 
of marveL You hear excellent managing wives insisting on 
the importance of a good large kitchen, without which it is 
not possible to get up a dinner for a dozen people; but, 
strange to say, in places the size of a small closet on board 
steamers, dinners are daily prepared for hundreds. The 
thing is a problem, ' which no fellow can understand.' We 
observe that this miracle in cookery is performed in the 
lona. 'How many can you dine?' said we to the head- 
steward. ' Two hundred and fifty; but more if necessary. , 
And such dinners! Two long tables were equipped in a 
manner which would not have disgraced the mansion of a 
nobleman — everything in the best style, with ice at discre- 
tion. The breakfasts as well as the dinners are so sumptuous 
and tempting, and such are the appetising qualities of the 
voyage, that persons who wish to remain lean and interest- 
ing had better abstain from the trip. As we have no desire 
of that kind, but, on the contrary, would be glad of a little 
more robustness, notwithstanding its extreme vulgarity, we 
possess a high relish for these repasts, and think it might not 
be a bad plan to contract for a summer's board in the lona. 
There would assuredly be no want of company. Every day 
a fresh set of people, some of them old acquaintances, would 
leave no time for ennui We remark, that this gregarious 
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quality of the vessel affords an opportunity for amusement 
to the villa-inhabitants on the Clyde. When they want to 
see the world — the gentlemen to talk politics, and the ladies 
to learn the last phase in the crinoline frenzy — they step on 
board this floating palace, make a circuit of a hundred miles, 
and come back to their homes to tea, all for a few shillings 
— having had half a day's delightful exhilaration without 
any kind of bodily fatigue. Such are some of the triumphs 
of modern practical science, when directed by an intelligent 
consideration of human wants and feelings. Great Britain 
can shew nothing more thoroughly adapted for locomotion 
in conjunction with health, mental and physical, than 
Hutcheson's Clyde and West Highland steamers. We know 
not what steamers may come to. At present, the finest 
thing of the kind is the lorn. 



THE END. 
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